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CHAPTER f. N 


Ir is, however, now requiſite J ſhould 
defend my heroine from the charge of 
levity; inconſiſtency. and duplicity which 
may be Jaid againſt her. My readers will 
doubtleſs recolle& the ſcuffle between Kop- 
hauſen and the Earl, and that the former 
had in loud terms threatened revenge; at 
which period the rage of the latter ſuddenly 
ſubſiding, he put Alicia into his own car- 
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riage, and went to ſeek Ann. During this 
interval the Baron, who appeared as if at- 
tempting to eſcape, came up to the door, 
and threw a pocket-book into the chaiſe, 
ſaying, © Here Miſs Sleigh is the book I was 
villainous enough to take from you whilſt 
you ſlept this morning; I will not now keep 
* 


Alicia thinking from its reſemblance it 
was as Kopbauſen, ſaid, took and put it in 
her pocket, whilft he was again ſeized by his 
lordſhip's ſervants.—In the hurry of ſpirits 
ſhe was in, our heroine thought not of the 
circumſtance, till at Kelſo ſhe was undreſſ- 
ing for bed. She had not ſuffered Ann to 
attend her, ordering her to go to reſt, ſhe 
having the ſame cauſe for fatigue as her 
miſtreſs. In taking ſomething from her 
pocket, Alicia perceived ſhe had a book of a 
larger ſize than her own—it then occurred 
to her that this was the one given her by the 
Baron, Urged by curioſity, and a wiſh to 
know what he meant, ſhe haſtily opened it, 


and 
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and as ſhe peruſed its contents, ſhe: trem- 
bled - her heart ſeemed full to ſuffocation 
as alternate ſurpriſe, reſentment, and dread 
took poſſeſſion of her. Lord Trewarne, 
him whom to refuſe had given her ſuch 
exquiſite pain, was there repreſented as a 
villain of the blackeſt dye that he wore 
the maſk of virtue but to deceive that 
Kophauſen was a mere agent who had ſerved 
to betray her into the hands of his princi- 
pal. In this depoſitory of iniquity ſhe 
found the route ſhe had been carried accu- 
rately deſcribed the hours at which they 
were to ſtop to change horſes and even the 
period and very minute of her reſcue were 
calculated to a nicety; and further learned, 
that if at Kelſo ſhe reſuſed to marry the 
Earl, or appeared to entertain any ſuſ- 
picions,. ſhe was, under pretence of return- 
ing, to be carried as far into Scotland as 
they could, without her diſcovering the 
deception, and: then ſhe was to be put into 
the chaiſe with the locked blinds, and fo 
conveyed to a caſtle of the Earl's, 
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Ann alſo, bribed by his gold, was the 
creature of his power—and covered, by, an 
affected ſimplicity, a heart abandoned to 
vice—and had co-operated with the infa- 
mous Dodds, (for that Alicia found was the 
real name of the pretended Baron) through - 
out the whole. To him there were directions 
how to proceed in every poſſible occurrence 
—all accidents were carefully guarded 
againſt. Ann, however, was not to throw 
off the maſk as long as it could be avoided. 
Alicia knew Kophaufen was a villain, but 
here ſhe was informed he was a ſubordi- 
nate one. Yet how could ſhe credit the 
tale theſe papers told her? was it poſſible 
that Lord Trewarne, whoſe delicacy and 
nobleneſs of ſentiment ſhe had repeat- 
edly witnefled, was 1n league with this 
villain ? Could ſhe believe the affertion of 
luch a wretch as Kophauſen, againſt the 


eftabliſhed character of the Earl, to whom 


Lord Morville owed his life, reputation, and 
fortune ? Oh ! it was—it muſt be—a ſcan- 


dalous—a ſhameful fabrication of the dia- 


bolical 
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bolical Baron! She would ſhew him the 
whole—ſhe had not heard him go to his 
chamber, which was beyond her's, but con- 
tiguous to it he would ring tor the cham- 
bermaid, and enquire if his lordihip was yet 
below --the would go down and give it to 
him—ſhe could not wait till morning.— 
Alicia found the bell in her chamber did not 
ring, and re olved to gy into Ann's to ſee 
if there (he would have better ſucceſs ; and 
remembered, when ſhe had choſe her apart- 
ment, obſerving a door opened from that 
of Ann's into the dreſſing- room of her's, 
which way ſhe preferfed rather than going 
by the gallery. But ere ſhe had turned the 
handle of the lock, ſhe heard Lord Tre- 
warne's voice proceed from the chamber of 
Ann, and ſhe anſwer in a familiar way.— - 
Alicia felt as if awaking from a dream, as 
ſhe liſtened to the converſation between his 
lordſhip and her ſervant ; ſcarce could ſhe 
believe her ears received with accuracy the 
ſound her ſight corroborated the truth of; 
tor looking through a crevice in the door, 
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ſimple Ann ſeated, on the knee of the ſen- 


timental and refined Lord Trewarne, who 
was promiſing largely to her, when he had 
married or {educed her miſtreſs. 


Ann was bargaining with his lordſhip not 
to {end her to Kilcraigie, for ſhe had never 
liked it; this he promiſed not to do any longer 
than he could avoid, and aſſured her of 
going before winter abroad with him and 


Alicia. 


* But (ſaid Ann) ſhould ſhe get away 
from you before ſhe reaches Kilcragie.“ 
His Lordſhip ſaid, though he enter- 


tained no fear of that, yet he had given, 


and would give, ſuch directions at every 


houſe they ſtopped at, that ſhe could not.” 


Alicia had heard ſufficient to convince 


her ſhe had been moſt fatally deceived, and 


that ſhe was in the power of a villain who 


would ſtop at nothing to attain his purpoſe, 
Je 5 and 
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and, with trembling ſteps, returned to her 
own apartment, her heart rent by anguiſh. 
Lord Trewarne, the. man ſhe had ſuppoſed 
a model of perfection, was now ſtripped of 
this maſk, and appeared a fiend in human 
ſhape ; he would never be ſuſpected by her 


friends of carrying her off; and was ſhe at 


Kilcraigie Caſtle, a place even Ann dreaded, 
ſhe had no hope of eſcape. How conſum- 
mate appeared the art of this villain, (for ſo 
now was ſhe too ſully convinced he mult be); 
never, except in the rencontre with Kop- 
haufen, had he for one moment in her 
preſence forget himſelf; uniformly had he 
appeared molt a.uiable. Alicia fully com- 
prehended that the Earl had intended to put 
it out of the power of his priucipal agènt to 
divulge his ſchemes, by ſhooting him; truly 
was ſhe gratciul his intentions were defeated, 
As Dodds found what was his aim, and had, 
by giving her his pocket-book begun his 
plan of threatened revenge, ſhe hoped he 
would further profecute it, by intorming 
Lord Morville ; on this, however, ſhe de- 
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termined not to depend, but to effect, if poſ- 
fible, her eſcape. In Kelſo ſhe knew no one; 
ſhe was certain her every movement was 
watched, and if ſhe quitted the houle ſhe was 
then in, ſhe knew not how to direct her ſteps 
to another; beſides, the road they had tra- 
velled was ſuch, as without dehiy the could not 
retrace. Was ſhe in Edinhurgh, and upon 
the great road, where Sir Robert Bertram 
was well known at all the principal inns, ſhe 
would not fear to wait at one of then till 
Lord Morville came to her, (ſhould ſhe 
eſcape from the Earl, and fear his again 
overtaking her); ſhe therefore reſolved to 
deceive where ſhe bad been deceived, and 
accompany him to Edinburgh, under the 
idea that there ſhe meant to marry him. 


Deeply did our heroine feel humiliated ; 
- ſhe thought ſhe had too proudiy truſted to 
her own powers. Lady Auguſta, at Acorn- 
bank, had ſuſpected the Earl was not what 
he appeared, and ſhe had ſaid ſo. Yet there, 
alas | thought Alicia, I relied on my own 

judgment, 
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judgment, and with diſdain did I repel the 
idea; ah! had I liſtened to Lady Auguſta— 
had I not entertained too high an opinion of 
my own underſtanding, this would not now 
have befallen me. 


Alicia, in the fulneſs of her heart, vowed if 
ever again ſhe was miſtreſs of her actions, to 
bear her qualities more meekly. 


B 5 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 


In the morning, baniſhing all traces of the 
feelings which had agitated her fo pain- 
fully, Alicia received Lord Trewarne with 
ſmiles, whilſt her heart ſickened at his fight ; 
completely did ſhe deceive both the Earl 
and Ann, whom at Edinburgh ſhe em- 
ployed in purchaſing a dreſs for her, and 
appeared in chearful ſpirits, promiſing Ann, 
| though not exactly in the ſame ſtyle, yet 
almoſt as largely as his Lordſhip, what ſhe 
would do for her on: her marriage. Thus 
both were lulled intoa belief that our heroine 
had no other idea but of becoming the next 

day 
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Cay Counteſs of Trewarne, Happily how- 
ever eſcaping, as I have already related, and 
ſeated in the chaiſe which ſhe procured at 
, ſhe laid the piſtols, which ſhe had 
taken from Kophauſen on the ſeat beſide 
her, firmly reſolving, ſhould Lord Trewarne 
or any of his emiſfaries overtake her, to 
defend herſelf; but, with the advantage ſhe 
flattered herſelf ſhe had in point of time, it 
would not be the caſe; for ſhe was determined 
not toſtop or ſcarce to take refreſhment. For- 
tunately Alicia had received a ſum of money 
the day ſhe quitted town from Sir Robert's 
banker, and having put the bills in her 
pocket-book, in her hurry forgot, when 
going to Clapham, to take them out ; ſhe 
had now wherewith to proſecute her journey, 
a circumſtance ſhe had carefully concealed, 
and at Edinburgh had ſaid ſhe was totally 
deſtitute of any caſh, fave a couple of gui- 
neas, which ſhe gave to Ann to purchaſe 
ſomething for herſelf, whilſt Alicia allowed 
Lord Trewarne to buy her drels. 
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Safely did our heroine reach London, and 
was {et down at Lord Morville's in Harley- 
ſtreet about two o'clock of the third day, 
wearied in body and mind. | 


The door was opened by James, her 
own footman, of whom ſhe enquired for 


Lady Morville. 
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James ſhook his head, and then related, 
« that Lord Morville's affairs were in ſo 
deranged a ſtate he was obliged to fly, and 
was gone with her ladyſhip to France.“ 
What means this lumber ?” ſaid Alicia 
pointing to trunks, and packed-up furniture 5 
in the entrance-hall. | 
The furniture is ſold, (James replied) 
and theſe trifles that are leſt wait to be ſent 
for. Lady Morville ordered me, Madam, 
to attend you to her in France ſhould you 
return, and left this letter for you, ordering 
me to ſtay in the houſe as long as I could on 
your account, | 


— vw 


Alicia 
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Alicia opened the letter, in which Lady 
Morville adviſed her to marry Lord Tre- 
warne, had ſhe not already done ſo; but 
that if ſhe did not, recommended it to her 
to quit England for a time, as the town had 
made very free with her character, and that 
James might attend her to France, 


Alicia enquired if her trunks were left 
in her chamber; a negative anſwer was 
given, as allo to the enquiry, if any other 
ſervant was left but himſelf. The ſuſpi- 
cions of Alicia already rouſed, ſhe ſuſpected 
every one of artifice and deceit; and ſhe 
thought that perhaps even James, the long 
tried ſervant of Sir Robert, might not have been 
proof againſt the gold of Lord Trewarne; 
ſhe therefore reſolved to put no confidence 
in him, and ordered him to go and procure 
her a lodging, as ſhe would not ſtay, as he 
informed her ſhe might, in Lord Morville's 
houſe that night. 


James 
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James ſaid he would go inſtantly to a 
reſpectable houſe he knew, where ſhe might 
be accommodated. His miſtreſs bade him 
make haſte, as ſhe did not like to ſtay in 
the houſe alone; but no ſooner was he out 
of fight, than ſhe quitted Lord Morville's, 
and with all ſpeed walked into Oxford-ſtreet, 
where, taking a coach, ſhe drove to tne 
Earl of Liandorry's in Piccadilly, although 
ſhe knew the family would be gone out of 
town, but hoped to find the houſekeeper, 
who was a woman much reſpected by her 
lady, and who was ſiſter to Mrs. Rowley, 
the houſekeeper at Malieveren, to viſit 


whom Lady Llandorry had given her leave, 


and Alicia hoped ſhe would be about re- 
turning from Malieveren; nor was ſhe 
wrong in her conjectures, for ſhe found 
the ſiſter of Mrs. Rowley was returned 
only that morning. To her Alicia con- 
fided a part of her adventures, and in 
return learned the total ruin of Lord Mor- 
ville; yet Mrs. Rowley, who feared to 


ſhock the ſpirits of our heroine too much, 
was 
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was not very explicit on the ſubject, though 
ſhe ſaid the report of the town was, Miss 
Sleigh had gone off with Baron Kophaulon, 
which had irritated Lord Trewarne, and 
induced him to take the ſteps he had done, 


Alicia revolved in her mind, whether ſhe 
ſhould attempt to join Lady Morville in 
France. She could not go unaccompanied, 
and the confuſion ſhe 1magined apparent in 
James's countenance, with the heſitating 
anſwers he had given to her queſtions, joined 
to his having recommended Ann as his 


| ſiſter to her, made her by no means deem it 


proper heſhould attend her. All the families 
with whom the was on friendly terms were 
gone out of town. Mr. Meynell's houſe 
was the firſt place ſhe would have thought 
upon as an alylum, but he was not there, 
nor did ſhe even know where to addreſs him. 
Our heroine therefore determined to go 
down to Malieveren, as there ſhe would 
find the good Mrs. Rowley, and a number 
of ſervants ſufficient to protect her. Lord 

5 Trewarne 
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Trewarne would of courſe, ſhe ſuppoſed, 


follow her to London, which he would reach, 
moſt Probably, that evening; and ſhe 
hoped, by ſetting out early the next morn- 
ing, to elude him. 


Alicia, thus determined, communicated 


her intentions to Mrs. Rowley, who offered 
to accompany her back to Malieveren; but 


this Alicia refuſed, thinking ſhe could guard 
herſelf as well alone as if the good woman 
was with her, whoſe fears would only ſerve 
to increaſe her own. She therefore ſat down 
and wrote a ſhort account of her adventures 
to Lady Bertram, as alſo a letter to Lady 
Llandorry, apologizing for the liberty ſhe 
had taken in coming to her houſe, and then 
retired to take that reſt ſhe ſo much required; 
but at four o'clock in the morning aroſe, 
and was aſſiſted by Mrs. Rowley in dreſſing 
herſelf in ſome clothes of the houſemaid's, 
in order to diſguiſe her. Before five o'clock 
Alicia was ſeated in the chaite, and without 
ſtopping to ſleep, the reached Malieveren 

before 
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before dinner the next day, to the great 
{urpriſe of Mrs. Rowley, who ſaw with infi- 
nite concern the fatigued and agitated ap- 
pearance of our heroine, 


Lord Morville's valet, who belonged to 
one of the neighbouring towns, had been at 
Malieveren ſince his maſter quitted Eng- 
land, and from him Mrs. Rowley had the 
account ſhe gave Alicia, and which fully 
confirmed her ſuſpicions regarding James, 
who had informed Lord and Lady Morville, 
that before they reached Clapham, they were 
met by Baton Kophauſen, when Mis Sleigh 
got out of the carriage ſhe was in, and went 
into that of the Baron, ordering James to 
mount a horſe which appeared to have been 
brought for him; that they then drove 
back through London, and about midnight 
changed horſes, when Miſs Sleigh wrote toLady 
Morville a letter James, it was certain, gave 
her ladyſhip, which informed her that Alicia 
could not bear the idea of the Baron leaving 
her ; that therefore ſhe was now on her road 
to 
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to Scotland where ſhe intended to marry, 
and accompany to Germany the only man 
ſhe ever could love. 


It was in the morning that James re- 
turned to Harley-ſtreet, being, he faid, 
only detaincd till his miſtreſs wrote the letter 
he had brought. Soon after James returned, 
Lord Trewarne called at Lord Morville's, 
and broke out in the moſt ungover ned 
rage upon hearing the account of Miſs 
Sleigh, and reading her letter. The Earl and 
Lord Morville were alone, but ſo loud was 
the former in his reproaches to the latter» 
that not only Lady Morville and Lady 
Auguſta, but the ſervants allo learned their 
maſter had loſt vaſt ſums to Baron Kop- 
hauſen, which money the Earl had advanced 
for his Lordſhip, in hopes of his intereſt 
being uſed for him with Mails Sletgh. He 


declared Lord Morville was in league with 


the Baron, and quitted the houſe, twearing 
if by the next day he had not every ſhilling 
lent his lordſhip, the law ſhould have its 


cCourſe. 
Lady 
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Lady Morville was taken extremely ill, 
and Brunton had learned from her lady ſhip's 
woman that ſhe deeply lamented her own 
imprudence, but did not upbraid her Lord : 
the preceding evening ſhe had gone from 
Lady Llandorry's route, efcorted by Lord 
Trewarne, to the houſe of one of her gam- 
bling friends, where the loft a ſum far above 
her power to dilcharge, and that his lord- 
ſhip had offered himſelf as her banker. This 
ſhe accepted, but in coming home took off 
her diamonds, and inſiſted upon his Lord. 
ſhip keeping them till the could repay him 
what ſhe had borrowed : this the Earl poſi- 
tively refuſed, but at length yielded to her 
ladyſhip's entreaties, and put them in his 
pocket. = 


Lady Auguſta, who preſerved her forti- 
tude whilſt her brother gave himſelf up to 
deſpair, adviſed him to write to ſome of his 
father's or Sir Robert's friends, who would 
doubtleſs take up the affair till the Earl and 
Baronet could come over. The miſerable 

couple 
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. couple rejected this propoſal, declaring they 
would not ſtoop to receive obligations again 
from any one. The following morning ex- 
ecutions were put in force both againſt the 
houſe and furniture in London, and at 
Malton. Lord, Merville, (whole perſon 
was not ſafe from the malice of Lord Tre- 
warne, as the Parliament was not fitting) 
had, after ſpending two days at Acornbank, 
ſet out for France, his lady and fiſter ac- 
company ing him. The furniture at Malton 
Park, with his lordſhip's ſtud, and every 
thing that could be diſpoſed of, had been 
| ſold, and the houſe was now ſhut up :—ſo 
rapid had been the movements of Lord 
Trewarne and his emiſſaries. 


Alicia now fully informed Mrs. Rowley 
of the conſummate art and duplicity of the 
unprincipled and abandoned Earl of Tre- 
warne, who had aflumed a character the 
moſt inſinuating, the moſt amiable, which 
mme now found was the exact reverſe of his 
real one. 


Alicia 
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Alicia agreed with Mrs. Rowley, that to 
guard againſt the ſchemes of this deep in- 
triguing villain, who regarded neither diffi» 
culty nor expence, ſhe muſt be very circum- 
ſpect, and keep herſelf as mo concealed as 

poſſible. | 


One piece of intelligence, however, Mrs. 
Rowley communicated that rejoiced Alicia: 
Brunton had taken care to bring her trunks 
to Malieveren, in which Lady Morville's 
woman had packed the clothes which James 
had denied all knowledge of. 

= 

Sad was-the heart of our heroine when 
ſhe again entered her chamber, where ſhe 
poured out her thanks to the Almighty 
Preſerver for her eſcape from the compli- 
cated willainy of Lord Trewarne, and 
humbly prayed for protection through the 
trials which yet might await her. From her 
devotions Alicia roſe with more compoſure, 
and retired to ſeek that repole ſhe ſo greatly 
required; but ſleep hovered not near her 
pillow, 
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pillow, which was wet by the tears of tender 
recollection, as ſhe thought of thoſe happy 
days that ſhe feared were to be the only ones 
ſhe muſt ever know; but not for herſelf 
alone did Alicia feel; for her beloved Lady 
Morville—for Lord Morville too ſhe was 
diſtreſſed; but, for the paſſion ſhe had been 
ſo unfortunate as to inſpire the heart of Lord 
Trewarne with, he would perhaps never 
have been led into the deſtructive practice 
which had finally ruined: him: ſuch: were 
the reflections of our heroine, which, ſpite 
of her fatigue, prevented her ſleeping till a 
late hour. | 
7 | 

The next day was ſpent by Alicia with- 
out ſtirring out, but the following Mrs. 
Rowley propoſed that they ſhould take a 
walk; for, my dear Miſs Sleigh, (ſaid ſhe) 
you need not here fear Lord Trewarne, for I 
am certain there is not a ſervant in the caſtle 
who would not loſe the laſt drop of his 
blood to defend you, and revenge Lady 


Morville ; if you chuſe, one of the footmen 
can 
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can follow us, and I think you have much 
need of ſomething to rouſe your ſpirits, and 
this is ſuch a beautiful afternoon ; will you 


allow me then to prevail on you, my dear 
Miſs Sleigh ?” Z 

Alicia conſented, and her feet involun- 
tarily took the path which led to her .avour- 
ite hill, whilſt Mrs. Rowley ſpoke to her of 
James, whom (ſhe ſaid) was always a ſaucy 
fellow, and that ſhe never liked him, for 
he was always making miſchief about ſome- 
body or another. © The young woman (con- 
tinued Mrs, Rowley) my lady engaged to 
attend upon you, Miſs, before ſhe quitted 
the caſtle, has told me it was all James's 
lies that made you ſend her away; and 
Brunton ſays, he never believed Ann was 
James's ſiſter, and was certain that ſhe was 


not ſo good as ſhe ſhould be.“ 


They had now reached the top of the 
hill, and Alicia went to that ſide which 
looked towards Malton. Whullt ſhe gazed 


On 
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on the houſe, the tears dimmed her ſight : 
« And are all the people gone from about 
Malton, Mrs. Rowley ? and are poor John 
and Sarah gone from the lodge? There is 
its high chimney peeping from amongſt the 
trees,” ſaid Alicia, as ſhe wiped off her tears, 
and as a ſigh declared to her companion 
what cauſed the enquiry ; for the care Sarah 
took when ſhe was overturned by Lady Mor- 
ville had never been forgotten by her. 

« O yes! (replied Mrs. Rowley) all are 
gone; but Mr. Williams (whom Mr. Ber- 
tram had charged to be kind to John and 
and his wife) put them into a cottage of Sir 
Robert's, and employs John, as I will 


Sarah.“ 


At this moment a cloud of duſt was ſeen 
riſing from the road, and Alicia with Mrs. 
Rowley wondered what could cauſe it, as 
ſeldom a number of people travelled that 
way; ſoon, however, they were certified as 
to the cauſe, for through the park-gates 


paſſed a hearſe, with ſeveral mourning- 
coaches 
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coaches and a long train of attendants on 
horſeback ; petrified by. t this ſight Alicia 
ſtood motionleſs. 


« Good God! (exclaimed Mrs. Row- 
ley, claſping her hands in agony) this is— 
it muſt be Mr. Bertram come to Malie- 
veren to be interred ! Oh! that I have lived 
to ſee this day 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tar eyes of Alicia cloſed on the mourn- 
ſul ſfight—her limbs refuſed their office— 
and ſhe ſunk fainting on the ground ; with 
difficulty was ſhe recovered by Mrs. Rowley. 
« Oh! Henry! my beloved Henry!“ 
ſighed out Alicia, and again ſunk, inſenſible 
to her woes, on the ſhoulder of her com- 
panion: from this ſecond fainting ſhe, 
however, revived much ſooner, and was 
informed that the proceſſion, after having 
come half way acroſs the park, had wheeled 
about, and again gone through the gates,— 

Cheered 
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Cheered by what Mrs. Rowley ſaid, our 
heroine now declared ſhe was able to walk 
back to the Caſtle with her aſſiſtance, which 
when they reached, enquiry was made 
amongſt the ſervants if any of them knew 
whoſe funeral it was that had entered the 
park-gates? One of the grooms who had 
been at Middleham, and was juſt returned, 
informed Mrs. Rowley that if it had not 
been for him, he believed they would have 
had him at the Caſtle by this time. 

« Who! what do you mean Thomas?” * 
ſaid the good houſekeeper. 

« Why, Mrs. Rowley, the Lord there, 
that has ſold all off at Malton ; ah! he was 
never like to proſper.” | 
Follow me, (ſaid Mrs. Rowley, leading 
the way into the parlour, where ſhe had left 
Alicia). Oh! my dear Miſs Sleigh, here is 
ſuch good news ! —he 1s dead—he is gone | 
but, Thomas, come tell Miſs Sleigh whoſe 
funeral it was.” 

* It was (ſaid Thomas) the Right Ho- 
nourable Frederic Fitz Harman Mackenzie, 


C 2 Earl 
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Earl of Trewarne, and Baron St. Andrews, 
as one of the ſervants told me.“ 

« Mercitul God! (exclaimed Alicia) is 
then the abandoned Earl of Trewarne cut 
off in the midſt of his ſins his death muſt 
have been ſudden.” _ 

« Did you hear, Thomas, (ſaid Mrs. 
Rowley) whether he hanged himſelf or cut 
his throat? for I am ſure he has not dicd a 
fair death.” 

« Oh! I heard all about it at Middleham, 
for they ſtopped there for the people to 
dine, and one of the undertaker's men had 
ſaid his Lordſhip died very ſuddenly at 
Edinburgh, and it was thought he had - 
made away with himſelf by ſome kind of 
poiſonous ſtuff.” 

« Well, if he died in Scotland, (ſaid 
Mrs. Rowley) what are they bringing the 
body this way for; ſure he is not to be buried 
amongſt the late Counteſs of K naſborough's 
family, in the vault of the Stapletons in 
Malie veren church?“ 


No, 
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« No, Mrs. Rowley, not ſo bad as that 
either, bad enough asit is. The ſteward came 
laſt night, I hear, to Malton, and took people 
from Middleham to make all right, and 
the body is to lay in fate there, as it is at 
I do not know how many houſes that 
belonged to his Lordſhip between here 
and ſome place a great many hundred mules 
beyond London, where he is going to be 
buried ; and a good journey to him, fay I, 
Mrs. Rowley.” 

« But what was the reaſon, Thomas, 
(enquired Alicia) of the proceſſion coming 
through the park-gates ?” 

« Yes, Madam, I know that too, for it 
ſeems they were all ſtrangers to the road, 
and, miſtaking the directions they received at 
Middleham, turned into the gates on the 
right hand inſtead of the left, and when I 
overtook them juſt by the great oak, and 
told them they were wrong, one of the me 
put his head out of the coach-window, and 
for all he was with the funeral of his maſter, 
began ſwearing, d'ye ſee Miſs, the wickedeſt 

e's oaths 
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oaths I ever heard at the drivers, who ſpoke 
ſuch broad Scotch 1 could not tell what they 
ſaid,” 


Alicia bad heard ſufficient, and quitted 
Mrs. Rowley, who appeared no way in— 
clined to part with Thomas whilſt he had 
one particle of intelligence to communicate, 


Deeply, indeed, was our heroine ſhocked 
at the {ſudden death of a man whom ſhe had 
ſo lately highly eſteemed, but whom ſince ſhe 
had found fo much reaſon to deteſt, Was he 
inured to vice, and had his whole life been a 
continuation of deceit and artifice.? or had 
his paſſion for her tempted him to com- 
mit crimes that were new to him, and 
which, as he reflected upon, appcarcd in 
their true colours; and, unable to ſuſtain 
the ignominy and diſappointment of his 
ſchemes, had he raſhly plunged into 
eternity, and thus added ſuicide to his 
other crimes? In thoſe crimes Alicia felt as 
if in ſome degree ſhe participated ;. by her 
attention to his lordſhip ſhe might have 

| fanned- 
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fanned the flame of love, though undeſign- 
edly. Thus ſat Alicia, ruminating on the 
paſt, and not without a dread of the future, 
when Mrs. Rowley entered, to enquire if 
ſhe would come down, or would chuſe tea in 
her own apartment. Alicia ſaid ſhe would 
follow her down ſtairs, but ſhe ſoon re- 
turned to her apartment, for ſhe could not 
bear the joy that fat upon the, features of 
Mrs. Rowley, and indeed every ſervant, when 
they ſaw them as they paſſed the window in 
their road to Malton, to behold what to them 
was moſt truly the mockery of woe ; tor Fame, 
though ſhe had not exactly repreſented the 
affair in a true light, had yet not failed to do 
his Lordſhip juſtice, and repreſented his con- 
duct towards Lord Morville, who was much 
beloved in the vicinity of Malton, as infa- 
mous as it really was. 


Alicia felt a deep dejection of ſpirits ; the 


ſhock ſhe had received, when ſhe ſaw the 


tuneral enter the park-gates, ſhe yet felt the 
effects of, and the untimely end of Loxd 


C 4. Trewarne 
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Trewarne gave her much painful recollection. 


Bidding Mrs. Rowley good night, who 


came to her chamber, ſhe fat ſadly occupied 
with her own thoughts; about midnight 
ſhe heard the ſervants return from Malton, 
and ſoon after retired to reſt, Next morn- 
ing, riſing at her accuſtomed early hour, after 
breakfaſt Alicia took her way, now not afraid 
of any attack from Lord Trewerne, to her 
favourite ſeat on the hill; where, as ſhe. 
looked towards Malton, ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
the long- extended train of funereal pomp 
ſtretching acroſs the park; now the pro- 
ceſſion paſſed the lodge, and Alicia, amidſt 
the ſilence by which ſhe was ſurround- 
ed, could hear the heavy rumbling of the 
hearſe, that contained the remains of a 
man, who, in the courſe of a few weeks, 
had inſpired her with ſuch different ſenti- 
ments. Slowly moved along the mockery of 
grief, Alicia at times catching, over the tops 
of the high hedges, a glimpſe of the nodding 
plumes ; the whole toon diſappeared, and 
liſtening till the laſt ſound had died away on 

| : her 
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her ear, Alicia turned to the temple, — 
« May God, (ſaid ſhe, with fervency) 
pardon the offences of this man, which, 
alas | I fear were manifold !”” In the temple 
all remained as it did when ſhe had been laſt 
there. Mrs. Rowley had ſaid, * ſhe could 
not bear to go into it herſelf, and ſhe had 
allowed no one elſe to enter.“ 


In this ſpot Alicia found much to call 
forth her feelings, and here ſhe determined 
no longer to defer her viſit to Oakdale, for 
now in ſafety ſhe might venture alone; and 
returning to the caſtle, defired Mrs. Row- 
ley would ſend one of the ſervants to Bedale 
to order a chaiſe to be at the caſtle early the 
next morning. I have long wiſhed (ſaid 
ſhe) to make a viſit of a few days to a friend 
of my mother's, who lives in Weſtmoreland, 
and I think this a proper opportunity.” 


Mrs. Rowley offered to attend our heroine 
on her journey, which ſhe refuſed, as alſo 
to have one of the grooms. This refuſal 


e £ did 
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did not ſatisfy the good woman: * Brun- 
ton, (ſaid ſhe) Miſs Sleigh, is only at 
Maſham—you may ſaſely depend on him to 
guard you; I cannot do much in that way 
myſelf, and you may not like to truſt the 
grooms, though I believe all Sir Robert's 
ſervants are honeſt fellows.” This propoſal 
was alſo rejected. Would ſhe but deter her 
Journey till next week, Mr. Williams, the 
houſe-ſteward, would be back at Malteveren ; 
yet ſtill Alicia was reſolved (ſhe ſaid) to 
go, and go unattended ; her mother's friend 
was in humble circumſtances ; ſhe would 
not viſit her in ſuch a way as might ſhew 
any difference of ſituation ; what had ſhe to 
fear in a day's journey? Tears were added to 
entreaties, to the infinite pain of. Alicia, 
who, however, perſevered in what ſhe in- 


tended. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IVY. 


Fart in the morning our heroine was 
ſeated in the chaiſe from Bedale, although 
Mrs. Rowley had very unwillingly ordered 
it. How could ſhe account to Sir Robert 
and her Lady for allowing Miſs Sleigh to ſet 
out from the caſtle, where all the carriages 
were left, in a hack chaiſe, and unattended. 
Alicia had dreſſed herſelf very plainly, taking 
with her a change of clothes, and ſhe had 
not forgot her travelling companions, the 
piſtols of the mock Baron Kophauſen. She 
patled ſafely the delerted hall of Oakdale, 

c 6 And 
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and drove to the Croſs Keys in St. Mary's 
Oak, where ſhe beſpoke a bed, after having 
drank tea, and then ſaid to the landlady, 
« ſhe thought it appeared a pleaſant country, 
and would walk out a little.” 

Ve had better not, Miſs, go far, (ſaid 
the good woman), it looks like rain; but if 
ye like a walk, ye cannot have a pleaſanter 
one than out by our back door, where a 
road leads by the banks of the river to the 
church ; but the ſun is ſet, and it will ſoon 
be dark.” 


The day had been uucommonly P94 
and towards evening the ſky had been 
covered with low, heavy clouds, from 
amongſt which the ſun had - tranſiently 
broke, as it was ſinking in the weſt, with a 
fiery aſpect, and foretold a coming ſtorm, — 
As Alicia ſlowly wandered along the high 
banks of the river, the evening loured—the 
air was oppreſſive the birds, ſurpriſed by 
night, ſeemed conſcious of fear—and were 
filently winging their way to their neſts. — 


3 Nature 
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Nature ſeemed to pauſe, and expect ſome 
great event; but Alicia, wrapped in medi- 
tation, lifted not her eyes from the path, 
which brought her to the back of the church 
of St. Mary's, when it was ſo duſk as ſcarce 
to allow of her diſtinguiſhing objects. She 
paſſed through the wicket, and treading 
over many a mouldering heap, ſought out 
the white ſtone which marked the grave of 
her unfortunate mother ; there Alicia knelt, 
and with all the enthuſiam of her character, 
called upon the ſpirit of her departed parent, 
if it was permitted, to liſten to her invocation. 
« Oh! may the leſſon ſhe taught, ſtand I 
the fad trial—may my fortitude be proof It 
againſt what I muſt ſuſtain ! Oh! my early 
loſt—my beloved mother! may I emulate 
thy gentle virtues—may I bear with humble 
reſignation my fate! Such was the tenor of 
the devotions of Alicia; but, ere ſhe roſe, 
the livid lightning flaſhed from the 
clouds, and played along the ground; the 
thunder raiſed its tremendous voice, and 
was echoed back by the walls of the lowly 
church of St. Mary. Alicia pauſed, and 


as 
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as the thunder ceaſed, again reſumed her 
prayers: ** Oh! preſerve, (ſhe ſaid) thou 
who commandeſt the elements—whole word 
created, and whoſe power governs, the uni- 
verſe, her who kneels over the cold remains 
of a mother!“ Again the lightning 
clearly illuminated the horizon, and inſtantly 
the thunder rolled over her head ; Alicia 
roſe, but another flaſh ſtruck her ſenſeleſs 
on the grave. of her mother, nor was ſhe 
conſcious of her exiſtence,. till. ſhe found 
herſelf borne in the arms of a man; and the 
rain now pouring down. with violence, 
| ſhe was carried into the parlour, where ſhe 
had drank tea. The perſon who had brought 
her in gave orders to the landlady for 
her to be put to bed immediately, 
whilſt the ſurgeon. of the village, who was 
ſent for, gave her ſome medicine, which 
ſoon compoſed her to ſleep, and in the morn- 
ing ſhe awoke without. any apparent illneſs, 
and aroſe. Captain Barlow's compli- 
ments to the young lady. (ſaid a ſtout lad 
who. was {on to the landlady) and if ſhe 

pleaſes 
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pleaſes, he will be glad to breakfaſt with 


her.” 
« Who 1s Captain Barlow,” enquired 
Alicia. * | 


The gentleman that brought you here - 
in his arms laſt night, Miſs, when the thun- 
der frightened you ſo.“ 

« By all means; my obligations are very 
great; I wiſh to have it in my power to ac- 

x knowledge them. Be ſo good as to ſay I ſhall 
be gratitied by the pleaſure of Captain Bar- 


low's company. 


The Captain, on receiving the meſſage of ; 
our heroine, attended her in the little 
parlour of the village. inn. He was a plain 
| ſoldier looking man, apparently about fifty 
I years of age, whoſe regimentals ſhewed he 
was an officer of the artillery, and his face 
bore the. marks of ſervice, and change of 
climate. | 


* I hope you have taken no cold; I hops 
(ſaid he, looking very earneſtly in her face) 
you 
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you are“ — he then pauſed as if at a loſs for - 
words, when Alicia returned him her grate- | 

ful thanks for the humanity he had ſhewn 
towards her the preceding evening. 

« Talk not, (ſaid the veteran of theſe 
matters, as with one hand he led our hero- 
ine to a ſeat, and with the other wiped off 
the tears that rolled over his deeply furrowed 
countenance) ; talk not, my ſweet girl, of 
theſe affairs till you have breakfaſted,” 

This was ſoon over, for neither party was 
inclined to do juſtice to the comfortable 
meal that was placed before them, which 
being removed, they fat ſome time without 
ſpeaking. Alicia broke the filence, by en- 
quiring how it was Captain Barlow happened 
ſo providentially to come to her relief? — 
He appeared incapable of ſpeaking, but 
made two or three faint attempts, whilſt the 
tears chaſed each other over his cheeks. It 
would not do—the genuine feelings of 
nature predominated over every form or mode 
of ſpeech; he roſe—he claſped his arms round 

Alicia, 
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Alicia, and preſſed her to his heart, whilſt 
he exclaimed, „Oh! my dear, my beloved 
Eliza! alas! wretch that I was! I, and 1 
alone was the cauſe of all thy ſufferings! I 
brought the grey hairs of my parent with 
ſorrow to the grave, and thou, ſweet ſuffer- 


ing angel, Eliza, waſt abandoned! thou 


wait drove by neceſſity to marry the accurſed 
— the myſterious ſtranger! Early waſt thou 
called away, ere thy virtues, though ſeverely 
exerciſed, had time to unfold themſelves, 
and thou, my dear child, wast left to be 
brought up by charity!“ 


Alicia had withdrawn herſelf from the 
arms of Captain Barlow, upon whom ſhe 
was gazing in aſtoniſhment ; but he, now 
more compoſed, requeſted ſhe would be 
ſeated, and placing himſelf by her fide, 
begged ſhe would excuſe his thus haſtily - 
addreſſing her: Yet wonder not (ſaid he) 
Alicia, at the remorſe I feel, as I look on 
you; for know I am the uncle of your un- 
fortunate mother, whoſe ſad hiſtory, if you 

are 


. 
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are acquainted with, you will not need be 
told by me, that my ill conduct ruined my 
father, and at laſt, I have every reaſon to 
think, was the cauſe of his death, as he in- 
ſtantly expired on the premature news of 
mine reaching him; for ſo a few years ago, 
when I viſited St. Mary's Oak, after an ab- 
ſence of many years, Ilearned. Iallo was then 
informed, that Eliza had married a ſtranger 
of the name of Bouchier, a perſon of a moſt 
eccentric character; that he had rented Oak- 
dale Hall, where he kept a carriage, horſes, and 
ſervants in a ſtile equal to Sir Robert him- 
ſelf, yet he neither viſited nor was viſited by 
any perſon except the curate and ſurgeon of 
St. Mary's. When he walked, or rode out 
on the grounds, which was very rare, he 
- Choſe the moſt unfrequented paths; in ſhort 
the whole of his conduct was highly ſingular. 
When he firſt came to St. Mary's, my father's 
funeral was in the church; it was a deep ſnow, 
and Mr. Bouchier was on foot. — The latter 
part of the time he lived at Oakdale, I under- 


ſtand he was ſhut night and day into a room, all 
| the 
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the village believed to have been haunted 
ever ſince Sir Philip's time, and in the midſt 
of a ſtorm of ſnow this myſterious huſband 
of Eliza's again difappeared. It was re- 
ported he was drowned, and a body being 
found in a river, that joins that which runs 
through this vale, Eliza was perſuaded by 
Mr. Kirby it was her huſband's. Some 
months after you were born, and your unfor- 
tunate mother, ſinking under her grief, 
pined herſelf to death, leaving you to the 
charge of Mr. Kirby, of whom report ſpeaks 
alſo as a ſingular man, though ſkilful in his 
profeſſion, and charitable to the poor, warm 
in his friendſhips and teinper, which made 
him eaſily offended; but you, Alicia, 
doubtlets recollect him, though I heard he 
had not long the charge of you ; for that 
a Scotch lady (whoſe name I could never 
hear) took you from the hall to bring up : 
vainly have I ſearched, vainly advertiſed, 
and my viſit now at St. Mary's was made 
with a hope of hearing tidings from Kirby, 
who no one can give any account of, Tell 

me 
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me now, my dear girl, what has become of 
you for ſo many years ? have you been a poor 
dependant on the charity of the lady who 
took you from Oakdale ? what brought you 
to St. Mary's, where I beheld you kneel on 
your mother's grave? I then was in the 
church porch, come allo to pay the tribute 
of a late repentance over a parent's duſt !” 


Alicia pauſed ; ſhe who (olately had eſcaped 
from the open and hardened villainy of 
Kophauſen—trom the deep laid ſchemes of 
Lord Trewarne—was taught ſuſpicion ; yet 
the frank and open countenance, the ſimple 
manners of the veteran, ſure were not aſ- 
ſumed ; no, his was the language of nature, 
and ſpoke more forcibly to the heart than 
the tinſe] oratory ſtudied by the Earl of 
Trewarne to deceive. Briefly, therefore, 
our heroine recounted to Captain Barlow 
Mrs. Dalrymple's taking charge of her, with 
her own change of name at the period of that 
lady's quitting England, and of her entering 
the Bertram family, whom circumſtances 

having 
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having carried abroad, ſhe had determined, 
during Lady Bertram's abſence, to viſit the 
place of her birth ; but begged of Captain 
Barlow to conceal thoſe circumſtances, and 
alſo ſaid ſhe at preſent had reaſons which 
rendered caution ſo neceſſary, as even to 
make her conceal her name. 


A meſſage was now brought to this new 
found relation of Alicia, ſaying Mr. Jack- 
ſon waited for him to go to Penrith, 


« Ah! that is very true, ſo I intended 
yeſterday ; but ſay I cannot go now.” 

beg, Sir, (faid Alicia) you may not 
be prevented on my account.“ 

« Will you accompany us? I will ſend to 
North Oak for a chaiſe.“ 

Lou muſt excuſe me, Sir; but I ſhall. 
remain at St. Mary's till you return.” 

Captain Barlow ſent a meflage, importing 
he would attend Mr. Jackſon ſhortly. — 
J am going, (ſaid he) about making a 
trifling purchaſe, to Penrith; a ſum of 

money 


| 
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money has lately become mine by the death 
of a relation, and a ſmall eſtate, the fituation 
of which 1 like, 1s to be ſold there to-mor- 


row, and Jackſon, who underſtands theſe 


matters, and 1s an old acquaintance, has 
offered to aſſiſt me in buying it.“ 5 

& Is this Mr. Jackſon, of whom you 
ſpeak, ſteward for the Oakdale eſtates ?” 


This was anſwered in the affirmative, and 
Alicia begged Captain Barlow would on no 
account ſpeak of her to Mr. Jackſon, as ſhe 
did not wiſh her viſit to St. Mary's to be 
known. This was promiſed to our heroine, 
who on her part aſſured her uncle that at St. 
Mary's ſhe would wait his return, which, 
he ſaid, ſhould not exceed two days and 
nights. This ſettled, Captain Barlow bade 
adieu to Alicia, who ſoon after being left 
alone, ſent for the landlady, and ordering 
ſomething for her dinner, enquired how 
long ſhe had lived at St. Mary's ? She found 
her hoſteſs was a native of the village: the 


next enquiry made by our heroine was, if 
Sir 
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Sir Robert Bertram ever reſided at the 
hall? 

« At the hall! Lord love you, Miſs, 
nobody can live there!“ 

« It did not, Mrs. Crofts, appear ſo 
ruinous as I paſſed; and I thought it ſo 
ſweet a place, that if mine, I ſhould never 
leave it.“ 

The good woman ſhook her head. Ah! 
Miſs, you are a ſtranger in theſe parts, or 
you would not ax about the hall.“ 

« Is it forbid to enquire ?”” 

&« No, no, not that either; but what 
matter, Miſs—all hereabouts knows there is 
ſomething. Ay, now I ſee well enough, all 
ye fine folks from London laugh at ſuch 
things; but, Lord preſarve us, had you, 
Mits, but ſeen what has been ſeen-—marry, 
it would be no laughing matter !” 

« Do not think, Mrs. Crofts, I was 
laughing; I ſhould wiſh to know what 
objection it is that you allude to, which 
makes Oakdale-hall uninhabited ; if no- 
thing very particular, I have a friend 


whom 


2 
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whom I think would like to rent it, ſhould 
Sir Robert Bertram be diſpoſed to let it.“ 

«© Well then, Miſs, nobody has lived in 
it, not even a ſervant, any length of time, 
for twelve years. Sir Robert, I believe, 
does not wiſh to. let it ; Mr. Jackſon, the 
ſteward, is zone to Penrith with Captain 
Barlow, but if you wiſh to know, I can ax 
Mrs. Jackſon.” 

* 1] thank you, Mrs. Crofts, I ſhould 
with to know. As for the hall having been 
uninhabited ſuch a number of years, though 
an objection, as it muſt be out of repair and 
damp, yet for a good tenant, doubtleſs Sir 
Robert would do ſomething to obviate one 
part of the objection, and good fires would 
the other; but pray what is the cauſe of the 
houſe ſtanding untenanted?“ 

« Well then, Miſs, if you muſt 6 
I will juſt fit down and tell you, for I am ſure 
Sir Robert is not the gentleman who would 
do an ungenerous thing, or impoſe on any 
body; and if your friend took the hall, Sir 
Robert would like, I dare ſay, he ſhould 
know 
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know all about it. Mr. Kirby was the laſt 
perſon, except ſervants, that lived at the hall ; 
ah ! poor Mr. Kirby, he was as good a foul 
as ever I knew till he went to Oakdale after 
Mrs. Bouchier died, and then he went al 
wrong, quite beſide himſelf, and ſo was 
Mr. Bouchier, who married Captain Barlow's 
niece, old Joſhua Wetherall's grand-daugh- 
ter; but you do not know who ſhe was, you 
are, it ſeems, a ſtranger here, Miſs; but 
poor Betſey was a bonny young creature 
when old Joſhua was buried, and Mr. 
Bouchier came to St. Mary's, aye for all the 
world juſt ſuch another as yourſelf ! Ah! 
[ord preſarve us, it was a tad thing Mr. 
Hammond did, to make her mirry a man 
nobody knew nothing about; {ome faid 
this Mr. Bouchier drowned himſelf, others 
fayhe ſold himſelf to the Devil, who carried 
him away in a flaſh of fire out ot Sir Philip's 
chamber; but you, Miſs, don't know Sir 
Philip's chamber, but it is a. room in the 
hall that is called that; ſo then, d'ye ſee, 

VOL, IV. D after 
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after her huſband was gone, Mrs. Bouchier, 
Lord love you, Mits ! would go, and ſhut 
herſelf into Sir Philip's room all night, and 
there came her huſband, in the likeneſs of a 
great black dog, and talked to her.” 

Mrs. Crofts ran on with a number of 
ſimilar tales, but Alicia interrupted her by 
ſaying, © ſhe had no fear her friend would 
be diſturbed by ghoſts.” 

«© Now I was ſure you would not believe 
me, nor may be winnot neither, when I tell 
you only two or three years back Sir Robert 
and my Lady, with their family, called at 
Oakdale, juſt as a body may ſay to fee what 
belonged to them ; and as the coach, d'ye 
mind me now, Miſs, was going round to 
the ſtables, ſomething came out of the wal! 
at the corner with ſuch a clatter, as fright- 
ened the horſes, poor dumb beaſts, and 
broke the coach, and a fine one it was I am 
ſure, all to bits; fo then, Miſs, d'ye fee, 
Sir Robert and all of them were forced to 
ſtay all night at the hall; I'm ſure they had 

4 better 
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better have walked up to their knees in mire 
to St. Mary's, than have done ſo.“ 

« Why, what happened to Sir Robert 
from ſleeping at Oakdale ?” 

« Well then, Mits, in Sir Philip's cham- 
ber, my couſin Joyce, her own ſelf, told me 
Miſs Bertram would ſleep, for all ſhe was 
told all about it; and there it appeared to 
her at night, and Sir Robert and my Lady, | 
and all the family ſaw it; and Sir Robert 
faid, for all the King's dominons he would 
never ſleep another night at Oakdale. But | 
ſleep! what do I ſay? Lord help us, not a 
creature in the hall got a wink ! no, marry, 
nor at St. Mary's either! Whatever it is | 
that haunts the hall, it does not come for 
good. that's for ſartain; for it was vexed, I {| 
dare ſay, at being diſturbed, and would let RF 
nobody reſt that night.“ | ll 

| 


Alicia found that whatever cauſed the 
report at firſt, nothing now could happen 
relative to Oakdale, that was not, at St. 
Mary's Oak, attributed to ſupernatural 
agency ; and reminded Mrs. Crofts the hour 

5 MY would 
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would ſoon arrive when ſhe had wiſhed to 
dine, adding, “if the keys of the hall could 
be procured, and ſhe would walk there with 
her, ſhe wiſhed to go through it, that ſhe 
might be able to inform her friend regarding 
the apartments,” 

« All the grand furnitory is gone, Miſs, 
and what is there to ſee, Lord love you, but 
a few old pictures? But if you wiſh to go, 
our Joe ſhall go with us, and I dare ſay Mrs. 
Jackſon will let me have the keys for a word 
ſpeaking ; ſo I'll go ſee aſter the dinner, that 
we may not be benighted at Oakdale, like 
Sir Robert and my Lady.” 


So completely was the mind of our heroine 
engroſſed by her purpoſed viſit, that ſhe had 
little time to redect upon having met with 
her uncle, for that he was ſo ſhe could not 
doubt, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


Arc ſet out in the afternon for the 
hall, accompanied by her ſimple hoſteſs, 
and her ſon Joe. During their waik, Mrs. 
Crofts entertained Alicia with a ſecond 
edition of her morning's converſation, at 
which Joe laughed, and wiſhed the ghoſt 
would but appear to him; and when they 
reached Oakdale, boldly did Joe turn the 
key in the outward gate, whilſt his mother, 
keeping cloſe behind our heroine, peeped 
over her ſhoulders into the court, whoſe 
appearance fully declared the hall had long 

D 3 {tood 
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ſtood uninhabited, The graſs had grown 
through the joinings of the chequered pave- 
ment, which led up to the entrance, be- 
tween what was formerly a ſmooth lawn on 
each fide, but now a high meadow ; the 
yews that grew at the corners of theſe {quare 
plots of ground had loft their conic form, 
and ſome were quite decayed by age and 
want of care; the ſruit-trees had fallen from 
all ſupport, the jeſſamine, that at this ſeaſon 
was ſeen covering the walls with the 
higheſt green, now hung from them dry, 
ſapleſs twigs; and the curious painted 
window in the great hall, looſened from its 
faſtenings, flapped to and fro with the wind. 


Joe tried the key in the door of the 
ſaloon, but it would not move. © I dare 
fay this lock (ſaid he) has not been opened 
ſince Sir Robert and my Lady ſtaid all night 


here, when the coach overturned amongſt 


the ſtones laid to mend the road. Well, 


we will try the hall-door.“ There acceſs 
| | | was 
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was eaſy, and once more Alicia croſſed the 
threſhold of Oakdale. 

« Now this, in my mind (ſaid Mrs, 
Crofts), 1s the moſt curiouſeſt place in the 
hall, and was I you, Miſs, I would go no 
further.” | 

& I ſhall undoubtedly fee all the apart- 
ments, but by no means wiſh to take yu, 
Mrs, Crofts, if you do not chuſe, as I am 
not afraid of encountering the ghoſts.” 

« Marry, forbid, I ſhould let a ſweet 
young creature like you go alone, and I ſtay 
here! No, no, I will go with you.“ She 
then led the way to Alicia, who praiſed all 
ſhe ſaw in a houſe, every corner of which 
brought back to her mind ſome painful 
recollection. 


The wind was loud from the weſt, to 
which quarter the vale of Oakdale opened, 
and it blew through the houſe in a way that 
terrified Mrs. Crofts; as yet her fon had 
ſhewed no other figns of fear than what was 
exhibited on his countenance. Alicia allo 
| D 4 found 
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found a kind of dread ſteal over her, which 
ſhe ſtrove in vain to ſubdue. When they 
reached the door of Sir Philip's chamber, 
ſhe attempted to open it, but. found it was 
faſtened. 


% Have you the key of this room, Mrs. 
Crofts ?” | 

« Nay | why, Miss, for ſartain you are 
not for going in that room?“ 

« Why not?” 

bs e it is, d'ye mind me now, Miſs, 
locked up.“ 

I perceive ſo, therefore aſk for the 
key.” 

ce ] dare ſay the has is not here (ſaid Mrs. 
Crofts, turning the bunch over which ſhe 
held) ; this, Miſs, is Sir Philip's chamber, 
all Oakdale ſhould not tempt me to go in! 
No, I am ſure the key cannot be here, why 
the roem was locked up by Mr. Jackſon after 
the night Miſs Bertram got the great fright 


* 


in it! 


Alicia 
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Alicia took the keys, whilſt her hoſteſs | 
wept and entreated ; but finding no effect 
was produced by her admonitions, ſaid ſhe 
dare not ſtay, for ſhe would warrant it would 


Come out. 


Alicia at length found the key, when Joc 
obſerving the door open, and having no 
mind to wait the appearance of the ghoſt, 
ſaid, * he would go and ſee what had be- 
come of his mother, who was terribly tright- 


ened.“ 


Our heroine, thus left alone, pauſed on 
the threſhold ; and had not motives (tronger 
than curioſity urged her to proceed, ſhe 
would have followed Joe, whole haſty ſtum- 
bling ſteps ſhe heard on the ſtairs. With a 
kind of painful effort ſhe threw back the 
door, and entered the room; it exhibited 
the ſame appearance it did when, with Mis 
Bertram, Alicia ſaw the pallid form in the 
glaſs ; the bed was unmade, the athes and 


cinders filled the grate. She paſſed into the 
D 5 rnd 
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midſt of the chamber, without venturing to 
raiſe her eyes to the dark wainſcot, or throw 
them on the mirror which had ſhown the 
ghaſtly countenance. Now ſhe looked round 
her, ſlowly turning about; the ſteps of her 
ſimple companions were no longer heard all 
was ſilent. Alicia pauſed, as if fearing to 
break it, when ſhe imagined ſhe heard her 
own name pronounced, and fled into the 
gallery ; but inſtantly aſhamed of her fears, 
with a firmer ſtep returned. Does tlns 
become (ſhe ſoftly ejaculated) the child of 
Eliza, who here, whilſt yet almoſt an infant, 
was taught the leſſon of fortitude, which ſhe 
torgets to obey! She opened the cloſets 
and found ſhe yet remembered the way 
pointed out by ker mother to enter the con- 
cealed apartments; ſhe then quitted Sir 
Philip's room, ſhut the door, and put the 
key in her pocket. At the foot of the ſtair- 
caſe ſhe met Joe, but his mother was in the 
hall ; Alicia requeſting the young man to go 
there, took the opportunity of entering one 
of the rooms which fronted the garden, and 

unfaſtened 
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unfaſtened the ſhutters of the windows, and 


then joined the terrified pair 1n the hall, 


Mrs. Crofts propoſed leaving the houle, 
and congratulated our heroine 1n eſcaping 
out of Sir Philip's chamber as ſhe had done. 
Joe locked the door, and internally rejoiced 


at having preſerved his character for courage, 


without being obliged to enter the haunted 


chamber, whoſe unhallowed threſhold had 
never been croſſed fince Alicia had with 


Henry viſited it, the morning after ſhe and 


Miſs Bertram ſlept in that room; Mr. Jackſon 


having locked it up the next day. 


Alicia ſaid ſhe ought alſo to ſee the gar- 


dens, but Mrs. Crofts had not the key, and 
laid every thing was run wild. © The weeds 


were (ſaid Joe) laſt week, as high almoſt as 


the yew hedge which runs acroſs, juſt below 
the hall.“ 


« Ah! it is a grievous thing, Miſs,” faid 
Mrs. Crofts, fall alluding to the miſchief- 


making gaoſt, 
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It was begining to grow rather duſk, when 
our heroine again reached the Croſs Keys. 
Fatigued by her walk, and wearied by the 
inceflant prattle of her hoſteſs, ſhe went to 
her chamber, where ſhe made a ſtrong effort 
at compoſure of mind, and ſoon retired to 
reſt. At an early hour ſhe again roſe, and 
tervently recommended herſelf to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty ; ſhe then break- 
faſted, and putting a ſmall bottle of wine 
and {ſome biſcuits, with candles, and means 
to procure a light (all which ſhe had brought 
from Maliteveren), up in a handkerchict, 
and with the piftols of Kophauſen, or rather, 
indeed, Lord Trewarne, in her pocket, ſhe 
quitted the village inn, telling its miſtreſs 
the had recollected a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood, whom ſhe wiſhed to viſit ; and 
ſhould Captain Barlow return betore her, to 
inform him ſo, but hoped to be again at 
St. Mary's to fleep. Thus Alicia fet out 
with more fortitude than ſhe had dared to 
hope would be hcr's on her long protracted 


viſit to Oakdale-hall. 
( [ 
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Jam going (thought ſhe) to obey the 
laſt injunctions of my beloved mother, and 
the idea of fulfilling my duty cheers me; 
why ſhould I ever have feared to enter the 
concealed chambers? Would a parent, 
anxious for the future welfare of a child, 
expoſe that child to any poſſibility of evil, 
which her tenderneſs could either foreſee ar 
avoid? I have given credit to idle ſuper- 
ſtitious tales—I have allowed them to dwell 


(although I was not ſenſible of it) on my 


mind.“ 


The morning was clear the birds ſung 
forth their wild notes from every thickened 
hedge—and the woodbine's luſcious ſcent 
perfumed the air.—The road Alicia took 
was one ſhe recollected having gone with 
Mr. Kirby, in her laſt viſit to him; it led, 
by a circuitous path from the village of St. 
Mary Oak, to the hall, winding along the 
rocky banks of the river, which paſſed near 
both: this was a way little frequented, and 
lafely, without meeting any one except a 

parcel 
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parcel! of chubby faced children, buſied 
ſeeking bird neſts, ſhe reached Oakdale. — 
The gates all round were ſecured, but ſhe 
found out a place in the wall of the terrace 
that was broken, and over that ſhe mount- 
ed; there, however, ſhe lingered not, re- 
folving ſhe would avoid, if poſſible, giving 
way to recollections that might weaken her 
mind, and ſhe ran over the high graſs that 
clothed the fide of the once ſmooth ſhaven 
flope of the terrace, and with the ſame haſte 
paſſed along the neglected walk, that 
brought her to the window ſhe had the pre- 
ceding day unfaſtened :—throwing up the 
faſh, ſhe leaped in, then took out her piſ- 
tols ; when having again ſecured the window, 
in opening the door of the room, ſhe ſuppoſed 
ſhe heard the echo of ſome ſteps on. the 
ſtaircaſe. Alicia pauſed, and ſtood for the 
ſpace of a few. minutes with the door on a jar, 
in a liſtening attitude, but all was ſtill. — 
Aſhamed of her fears, ſhe proceeded along 
the ſtone paſſage, aſcended the ſtaircaſe, and 
paſſing through almoſt the whole length of 

Ef the 
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the gallery, reached Sir Philip” s chamber, 


opened the door, and went in; going to- 
wards the window, to lay on the table her 


bundle, that ſhe might prepare for entering 
the concealed apartments, ſhe perceived the 
caſement yet ſtood open by which Mr. 
Bertram had entered again the apartment. 
With a trembling hand Alicia cloſed it, a 
deep and tremulous fight announcing this 


circumſtance was. not unremembered by 


her. The curtains of the bed, which had 
remained clofed from the time ſhe had ſlept 
there, were heard by Alicia to draw back : 
the lifted up her eyes, and ſaw advancing,, 
ſrom that end of the chamber, the Earl of 
Trewarne, whilſt his countenance and: 
manner wore an appearance altogether new 
to her:“ Now thou art mine] (exclaimed 
he) nor man nor devil ſhall take thee from 
me! here thy arts will be in vain !”* 


Alicia gave a firick of ſurpriſe, but in- 
tantly preſented, ere ſhe had a moment to 
reflect. a piſtol at his Lordſhip; ſhe drew 
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the trigger, as fearleſs he advanced ; the Earl 
ſtaggered and fell; immediately two of the 
people, who had attended on him 1n the 
Scotch expedition, entered, and raiſing him 
from the floor, laid him on the bed, to all 
outward appearance dead; but his valet 
uſed means to recover his maſter from what 
was but a fainting fit, and then pulled off 
his coat to examine where he was wounded] ; 
the Earl was in violent pain, and a very con- 
ſiderable effuſion of blood had taken place. 
Our heroine would have left the room ; but 
far from being allowed to do ſo, was com- 
pelled by the valet of Lord Trewarne to. 
remain, where ſhe ſaw all his operations.— 
The ball bad paſſed through the ſhoulder of 
the Earl, and lodged in his back, for ſo his 
valer, who had ſome ſurgical ſkill, declared. 
He then tore the bed linen, with which he 
bandaged up the wound, in doing which 
Alicia was obliged to aſſiſt. This done, 
his Lordſhip was carried by his ſervants, in 


the blankets, into another chamber, where 
the 
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ſhe underſtood he had flept the preceding 
night. 


Alicia now thought ſhe would eſcape, and 
was about deſcending the ſtair-caſe, when 
Watkins, the Earl's valet (having conveyed 
huis maſter into his chamber) overtook, and 
inſiſted upon her returning.“ Give me 
up (ſhe exclaimed) to juſtice! patiently will 
I abide the deciſion, but I will not wait 
here Lord Trewarne's recovery from wounds 
juſtly inflicted !” 

«© Here, however, Miſs Sleigh, you muſt 
be obliged to remain at preſent; if my Lord 
recovers he. will provide a more cheerful 
habitation for you ; if not, you are better 
here till he dies, for in that caſe you will 
have worſe lodgings in Durham goal, where 
you will, in good time, have the juſtice you 
aſk *? 


Alicia ſaw, unleſs ſhe employed her 
other piſtol, there was no chance of reſiſt- 


ing; ſhe therefore ſuffered herſelf to be taken 
back 
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back to Sir Philip's chamber, where ſhe was 
ſhut in, and heard the door faſtened, being 
(as ſhe fuppoſed) nailed up, or rather a ſtaple 
drove in, to which a padlock was hung. 


OHAPTER VI. 
| COTS hn ORs 


Our heroine, whoſe promptitude 1n 
danger I have already had occafion to relate 
inſtances of, loft no time in deliberation ; 
but when ſhe heard Lord Trewarne's people 
quit the door, ſhe placed all the furniture 
the room contained, which her ftrength was 
equal to removing, againſt it, and then 
faſtening the remainder of the bed clothes 
together, and ſecuring one end of them to 
a large cabinet, ſhe threw the other out of 
the window, by this feint hoping to prevent 
any ſearch being made in the room. She 

taen, 
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then, with her remaining piſtol, and a 
lighted candle in her hand, opened the cloſet, 
unlooſened the bolts, and paſſed into the 
blood- ſtained chamber, again ſecuring the 
partition, and cloſet door. 
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e Oh give me! (ſhe exclaimed, as ſhe 
paſſed through the chamber without raiſing 
her eyes) Oh grant me, thou everlaſting and 
Omnipotent Being! reſolution to ſuſtain 
myſelf, ſhould the crimes which here have 
been committed and concealed, be this day 
revealed to me | Thou who for a ſeaſon oft 
ſuffers the guilty to flouriſh—Oh + grant me 
prudence to conduct my ſelf in an under- 
taking in which I, perhaps, am ſelected as 
an humble inſtrument of thy juſtice PP? 


With caution did Alicia deſcend the 
narrow ſtaircaſe, and reached the vault 


where ſhe had been led ſo many years before 


by her mother. The gloomy ſolemnity of 
the ſcene, the deep, the bitter remorſe ex- 
prefled by the black hangings, made her 
for 
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for a moment heſitate ; but rouſing herſelf, 
ſhe lifted, as directed, the embroidered 
pall, beneath which ſhe found the key ſhe 
was to uſe; to it was affixed a ſlip of parch- 
ment, on which ſhe ſaw written: “ Doſt 
thou then, Alicia, venture here alone ? and 
dareſt thou, ſtimulated by a parent's injunc- 
tion, brave the gloomy horrors that ſurround 
thee ? If ſo, I augured, though fondly, yet 
truly, my Alicia ſoars beyond her ſex or 
age! Go then; a mother's laſt bleſſing waits 
on thy ſteps! Go, my daughter, and learn 
what my care for thy happineſs concealed 


from thy tender age!“ 


« I ought (ſaid Alicia, as ſhe again 
aſcended the ſtairs) todare all—every thing— 
when ſo commanded.” She reached the 
higheſt room, whoſe only furniture was the 
large cheſt ſhe came in ſearch of, the key of 
which, however, was not wanted, for the 
lid, though cloſed, was not locked, as it 
lifted up without turning the key; all the 
cheſt contained was the papers, almoſt 

mouldered 
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mouldered into duſt, which had been copied 
by Mr. Bertram, and the portrait which he 
mentioned. Alicia examined it with much 
attention—it was undoubtedly extremely 
like Sir Robert, yet the hair was of a different 
ſhade, and the expreſſion of the countenance 
ſo different, it ſurely could not be intended 
for him, for the portrait wore a look of deep 
dejection, which ill agreed with that appear- 
ance of libertiniſm which muſt have marked 
the features of Sir Robert at that period, —a 
character that moſt certainly he never bore, 
and Alicia thought could never have merit- 


ed. She felt at a loſs how to proceed; this, 


was the place ſhe was commanded to ſearch, 
and here ſhe expected to have received a 
more full account. Surely ſome perſons 
had found means, after Mr. Kirby had 
quitted the hall, to enter thoſe congealed 
chambers; and breaking open the cheſt, had 
carried away the contents. Once more ſhe 
examined the cheſt, and ſaw its apparent 
depth within correſponded not with its out- 
ward height ; again ſhe recalled her mother's 


injunctions, 
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injunctions, and applied the key to the 
lock; the fide of the cheſt gave way, and fell 
down, diſcloſing another lock which the 
ſame key opened, and Alicia pulled out a 
drawer ſtuffed with papers, bundled up, and 
indorſed. The firſt that attracted her at- 
tention was a letter addreſſed to herſelf, in 
the hand-writing of her mother, which con- 
tained a brief account of what is already 
known to my readers: —the death of her 
grandfather—the arrival of Mr. Bouchier 
at the time of the funcral—the kindneſs of 
Mr. Hammond and Kirby, together with 
her marriage, and ſeveral particulars relative 

to Mr. Bouchter whilſt he lived at Oakdale— 
his diſappearance from Sir Philip's chamber, 
with copies of the letters written by him to 
his wife and Mr. Kirby—and the reaſons 
Eliza had for believing his death.—Next 
ſhe related the ſecluſion ſhe practiſed in Sir 
Philip's room, chiefly with a kind of latent 
hope concerning Mr. Bouchier's return, as 
Martha (who ſhe ſuppoſed had been ſworn 


to ſecrecy regarding the concealed chambers, 
or 
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or perhaps had only ſuſpicions regarding 
them) ſo far ſtimulated her curioſity, and 
flattered her wiſhes. Thus days and nights 
were ſpent by Eliza in ſearching for ſome 
private paſſage by which her beloved huſ- 
band had ſo myſteriouſly quitted her, and 
by which ſhe was led to hope, from Martha's 
hints, he might again return ; for ſhe had 
known as ſtrange things happen fince ſhe had 
lived at Oakdale.—In theſe minute and re- 
peated inveſtigations did Mrs. Bouchier at 
length diſcover the way into the bloody 
chamber, and by degrees explored more of 
thoſe gloomy vaults and paſſages beneath 
them. Thoſe Alicia had been ſhewn ; the 
large cheſt attracted her attention—ſhe found 
it full of papers of infinite importance ;—to 
them ſhe refers Alicia, faying ſhe will find 
them arranged in proper order for her peruſal, 
and in them ſhe will alſo find the reaſon ex- 
plained of the myſterious conduct practiſed 
by both her parents. Alicia opened the firſt 
paper, which was marked No. 2; it was a 


letter written by her father, and addreſſed to 


Eliza. 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER vII. 


% Ir hereafter chance ſhould conduct you 
hither, Eliza, as it did me, you will then 
learn my reaſons for forſaking you, perhaps 
never to return. I aſk your forgiveneſs, 
though I cannot obtain my own atk your 
pity too Eliza, for him whole forrows, whole 
- accumulated miſeries have driven him to 
diſtraction! Surely I was marked from my 
cradle as the ſport of fortune; though 
wretched myſelf, I have endeavoured to 
alleviate the woes of others. I deſpiſed 
riches, except as they allowed me to diffuſe 


happinets to thoſe around me ; I loved virtue 
| and 
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and ſtrove to walk uprightly; yet, alas! Eliza, 
how far have I now ſtrayed from the path. 
If I ſhould return (yet I ſcarce dare hope on 
the ſubject) you will learn who has been 
your huſband, under the feigned name of 
Bouchier ; under that name I was beginning 
to taſte of the happineſs I loſt under my 
own ; but it isgone, Eliza, it is paſſed away 
like a dream—it will never revifit me.—But 
I would wiſh to be methodical, I would 
wiſh to inform you df many things; but 
my brain is unſettled—all ideas are loſt 
lave one, which prefles painfully on me, 
bringing with it your image, Eliza, to tor- 
ture me. 

« Recolle& you once ſaid the aſpect of Sir 
Philip's chamber was preferable for a winter 
room to that we occupied; I went into it, in 
order to examine what alterations would be 
neceſſary, and what furniture ſhould be ordered 
for it; I meant to have made the alterations 
without your knowledge, and thus pleaſing y 
have ſurpriſed you. The ſize of the mirror, 
and its large ſilver frame, arreſted my eyes; I 
advanced up the room towards it; adeep groan 

VOL, IV, E iſſued, 
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iſſued, as if from beneath my feet, and I beheld 
a pale ghaſtly countenance in the glaſs. I 
turned round, yet could not diſtinguiſh 
what had cauſed the reflection I had beheld, 
although I carefully examined the room for 
ſome perſon I imagined concealed in it; again 
advanced towards the glaſs, as I had done 
before, but ſaw not the figure. Aware it 
was a deception of ſome kind, although! 
know not how it was conducted, I reſolved 
to ſearch it out, and for this purpoſe ſpent 
a conſiderable part of ſeveral days, at times 
almoſt yielding to the belief fo firmly eſta» 
bliſhed at St. Mary's regarding this cham- 
ber; at length I found out the ſpectre, 
which after an interval of a week was again 
viſible to me, yet I ſpoke not of it to you, 
Eliza, and determined, if in my power, to 
diſcover the cauſe of this myſterious appear- 
ance. Again I was buſied in my reſearches; 
again they ſucceeded; I entered the con- 
cealed chambers by the way I ſuppoſe you 
muſt, nor need I. recapitulate what horrid 
_ have here appalled me ; here, Oh 

Eliza 
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Eliza! did learn what drives me forth once 
more an exile from friends and home. 


« ] have dared to meditate deeds the 
moſt atrocious; for as I read thoſe àccurſed 
papers, reaſon fled. More collected, I then 


. reſolved never again to behold you, till I 


could do ſo without guilt—yes, Eliza, I 
abandon you, and with you all hopes of 
happineſs : my head is yet light my ideas 
confuſed—no, I will nat dare again to ſee 
you. Alas! how can I have courage to 
pronounce, Adieu] how ſay to you I am your 
father; for true, I fear it is too fatally true, 
are the accounts I have read, and which are 
contained in theſe papers ; you too will read 
them, and you, Eliza, if hate can exiſt in 
that gentle heart, will be taught to bate me. 
I would have deſtroyed in my firſt tranſports 
theſe records of crimes at which humanity 
ſhudders; but as I grew more calm, I 
remembered I had no right—was not autho- 
rized to do ſo. 
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<« Thave written to you, Eliza have alſo 
written to the benevolent Kirby: theſe let- 
ters will inflict pain. Alas! why is it I am 
thus marked out, as it were, for vengeance ? 
I am wretched—I am yet worſe. I now, 
Eliza, am guilty of a crime heaven and earth 
alike reprobate !—no, I will not behold you ; 
unleſs as a wife, you are again claſped to 
the heart of Frederick.” 


* Oh, my father!“ ſighed out Alicia, 
e intentionally you could never do wrong 
' Ah! what a fatal chain of circumſtances 
have concurred to render both my parents 
wretched! My father, ike my mother, 
ſurely was moſt amiable; dear is her memory 
to me; and thou, my unfortunate father, 
thine, of whom till now ] ſcarcely have been 
able to form an idea, ſhall not be Jeſs ſo!“ 


Alicia pauſed ; ſhe ſhuddercd at the hor- 
rid recollect ion Mr. Bouchier and Eliza 
mother, ſiſter! Nature ſeemed to ſtand 


* at this union; and Alicia ſtood, as if 


irreſolute 


r EPR 
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irreſolute how to proceed.—“ No, I will 
not, thought ſhe, © ſearch into this ter- 
rible myſtery; already I know ſufficient. 

So many, and ſuch ſtrange events had quickly 
followed each other during the laſt weeks of 
our heroine's life, upon which the had not 
leiſure to reflect, that, as they mingled in 
her brain, it appeared a perfect chaos. Firſt, 
ſhe had learned William March had been 
falſely impriſoned, whilſt the enemies of him 
and Sir Robert had uſed his name 1n carry- 
ing on an expenſive law-ſuit, founded upon 


a ſtrange, myſterious, but unjuſt claim. 
Alicia had herſelf been forcibly carried from 


ber friends by a man ſhe had every reaſon to 


believe a thorough bred villain, from whom 
ſhe was reſcued by a nobleman, whoſe plea- 
ſing and inſinuating manner had funk deep 
in her heart, and whoſe ſuppoſed virtues ſhe 
almoſt worſhipped. She is urged to marry 
him by letters from her deareſt friends and 
benefaCtors ; yet ſhe refuſes, her heart being 
guarded by its early and powerful attach- 
ment to Henry Bertram. At this period 


E 3 ſhe . 
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ſhe learns Lord Trewarne's diabolical views, 
and, feigning compliance, eſcapes; her hur- 
ried journey to London—her ſurpriſe and 
forrow for Lord and Lady Morville, who on 
her account had been ruined by the Earl, 
next ſucceeded; and, ere at Malieveren ſhe 
dN leiſure to recover her fatigue of body, 
| and her mental exertions, ſhe views the 
pompous funeral of Lord Trewarne, whoſe 
death, ſhe learns, was cauſed by his own 
hand. Free from conſtraint or dread, ſhe 
ſets out for Oakdale. At St. Mary's ſhe 
meets the only relative ſhe had ever beheld, 
except her mother, at a time ſhe is fo ſtrongly 
agitated with hopes and fears; it ſcarcely 
had the power of more than momentarily 
intereſting her : ſhe reaches Oakdale, pre- 
pares for obeying the SoLEMN INJUNCTION 
of her mother, when he, whoſe un- 
timely end ſhe had deplored, ſtarts on her 
aſtoniſhed ſight ;—with a kind of inſtinctive 
movement (for ſure it was not an act of 
reflection) ſhe ſhoots the man whole crimes 


1 ſhe was aware required length of time for 
| repentance : 
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repentance: ſhe is again his priſoner, but 
inſtantly almoſt gets beyond his reach, and 
is ſhut into horrid chambers, whoſe terrors 
had never once ceaſed till then to appal her; 
but now her ſenſes ſeemed as it blunted, and 
the keenneſs of her ſenſibility to have loſt 
its acuteneſs of feeling. 


Thus ſtood for ſome time our heroine 
bending over the drawer, whoſe contents 
were ſo highly important to her. At laſt 
Alicia ſhook off this kind of ſtupor, and 
drew forth a manuſcript of ſome ſize; it 
was marked No. 3, and entitled, The 
Confeſſions of the wretched Penitent, 
Mildred Bertram, and addrefſed to Sir 
Robert Bertram, her nephew. The firſt 
pages contained ſtrong expreſſions of remorſe 
and deep contrition, and attributed her 
crimes to the wrong bent her mind 1n early 
life received: ſhe then began a hiſtory of 
her lite. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


— — 


THE CONFESSIONS OF MILDRED BERTRAM. 


_ 1 WAS the eldeſt of four children of Sir 
Henry Bertram. My mother died when my 
brothers were yet infants; I was my father's 
favourite, and indulged in every wiſh of my 
heart: thus I grew up without experiencing 
contradiction. I was addreſſed by a gen- 
tleman of conſiderable expectations, eldeſt 
fon to Lord Maſham, and imagined I was 
ſecure in the conqueſt I had made, when I 
danced with him at an aſſembly in a neigh- 
bouring town, where he was ſtruck by the 

fo charms 
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charms of a Miſs Bryant My empire was at an 
end; I did not again ſee Maſham as a lover. 
His father ſoon after died; —he came into 
poſſeſſion of the title and eſtate,-and offered 
himſelf to Miſs Bryant; but {he refuſed, 
and by ſo doing, perhaps more fully raifed 
my hatred than had ſhe become Lady 
Maſham. I have yet more material crimes 
to confeſs, as here I might relate the pains 
I took to ſully the reputation. and ruin the 
happineſs of a woman, amiable as ſhe was 
lovely; her parents were dead; ſhe was 
dependant upon friends, who threatened to 
forſake her, did ſhe perſiſt in her refuſal of 
Lord Maſham; but ſhe remained reſolute. 
Ere a year had elapſed after I loſt my 
lover, Sir Henry died, and left me and my 
younger brothers dependant on his eldeſt 
ſon, without any other proviſion than what 
he choſe to make out of the entailed eſtate. 
Bertram Caſtle was little more than a heap 
of ruins, and a long lift of debts was left 
by Sir Henry to his heir, which, honeſty 
required ſhould be diſcharged. Alas! with 

E 5 grief 
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grief, with ſhame, do I now recall the paſ 
ſions which rent my ſoul, when, a mont! 
after the interment of our father, Sir Ro 
bert introduced, as Lady Bertram, to me at 
Oakdale, Miſs Bryant, who was, of al! 
created beings, my averſion. —Conſcious of 
having injured her, I knew that, was her diſ- 
poſition like my own, ſhe might, without 
difficulty, work upon the eaſy temper of 
my brother, agg} exclude me his favour, 
Miſs Bryant had been married to my bro- 
ther ſome time previous to Sir Henry's death, 
although 1t had not been revealed. Ah! 
how different was the conduct of this ami- 
able woman to mine! ſhe ſaw my confuſion, 
but developed not its cauſe, imputing it to 
the remembrance of my propagating ſome 
calumnies that had reached her ears. By 
every act of attention, ſhe ſtrove to baniſh 
from my mind all ſuch recollections ; yet 
{till ſhe ſaw the gloom of diſcontent hang 
over me, and reſolved to make me at peace 
with myſelf, if in her power. 
_— 

« One 
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« One day when we were alone, ſhe ſpoke 


of Lord Maſham, declaimed againſt his 


fickleneſs, and at length, with much guard- 
ed delicacy, mentioned the ſtories that had 
been circulated to her prejudice, and ſaid ſhe 
attributed them to a paſſion too powerful to 


be reſiſted ; and that, had a rival interfered 


with her in Sir Robert's heart, ſhe would 
have gone greater lengths to have regained 
it.—“ Sir Robert, my dear ſiſter, tells me 
you love me. Is he not miſtaken? J 
judge, Mildred, by my own heart, which 
loves you molt truly; let us not look on the 
paſt—give me your confidence. Are you 
unhappy ?—in me you will find a friend, 
warmly, ſincerely intereſted for you.” 


« Inſtantly I reſolved to conceal my hatred, 
and riſing, embraced Lady Bertram. I wept 
to deceive. From this period, nothing could 
exceed the attachment I profeſſed for my 
ſiſter; extolling her in a way ſhe highly 
merited, whenever I imagined my praiſes 


would again reach her ear, 
x 6 * Lord 
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e Lord Maſham, who hitherto had never 
reſided at Thorpe Caſtle (his ſeat in the 
neighbourhood of Oakdale) now ſcarcely . 
ever quitted it, even ſtaying there without 
viſiting London, during a winter remark- 
able for its ſtorms. Lady Bertram had pru- 
dently propoſed a plan of economy, which, 
if adopted, would in time enable my bro- 
ther to diſcharge Sir Henry's debts, and 
allow him to provide for me, and in the mean 
time to allow me an annuity for clothes, 
Agreeable to this plan, little company was 
kept at the Hall, where Lord Maſham had 
become a conſtant viſiter. Sir Robert and 
he were almoſt inſeparable. To me his 
Lordſhip behaved in a way that convinced 
me he penetrated my very ſoul, ſaw through 
my aſſumed character, and heartily deteſted, 
whilſt he treated me with politeneſs. How 
different was his manner to her, whom J 
never ceaſed to look on as a rival: I ſaw, or 
imagined 1 faw, Lord Maſham ſtill loved 
Lady Bertram ; but, afraid of giving her 
uneaſineſs, he concealed thoſe fentiment- 

Ol 
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of tenderneſs; and whilſt his whole ſoul 
ſeemed engroſſed by love, his approaches 
were made to her as to a being of ſome ſupe- 
rior order. 


« Thus paſſed away the firſt year after the 
death of my father; my ſoul ſickening at 
the amiable qualities which J ftrove not to 
emulate, equally as at the well-merited hap- 
pineſs of Lady Bertram; and whi.” the was 
abridging herſelf of many indulgences, fuit- 
able to her ſtation, in order to render me 
independent, I laviſhly expended, in fooliſh 
and expenſive trifles, the allowance made 
me by Sir Robert, which, through her inſti- 
gation, was larger than was conſiſtent with 
the frugality otherwiſe obſerved. For the 
promiſed independence I waited with impa- 
tience, and at laſt determined upon haſten- 
ing the period when I ſhould no longer be 
under reſtraint. 


“The general and prevailing character of 
the Bertrams is an unſuſpicious eaſineſs of 


5 temper, 
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temper, that would rather wink at impo- 
ſition, than ſubmit to exertion : this, more 
than actual extravagance, had deranged, by 
degrees, the affairs of the once wealthy 
family of Oakdale ; none of whom could 
poſſeſs this eaſineſs of diſpoſition in a more 
eminent degree than my brother, Sir Robert, 
The rents of the eſtates we kept in an 
iron cheſt, a key to which I had procured 
during the lite-time of Sir Henry, and now 
reſolved to make a more frequent uſe of it 
than 1 had done; yet ſtill the unſuſpicious 
Baronet did not ſuſpect any one had acceſs 
to his caſh but himſelf. « Mildred,” ſaid he 
one day to me, I fear I ſhall never get Sir 
Henry's debts paid, much leſs render you 
independent ; for, notwithſtanding all mine 
and Lady Bertram's economy, I do not 
know how 1t can happen, but, out of laſt 
year's rents, I paid 200 l. of theſe old bills, 
and this half year I have liquidated nothing, 
and have but 3ol. leſt in my ſtrong cheſt, 
and it wants a fortnight to May-day, 


2, « [ 
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4 expreſſed my ſurpriſe, and with Lady 
Bertram hinted at the poſſibility of ſome 
perſon in the houſe entering the cloſet 
where the cheſt ſtood, and finding means to 
open it. This, Sir Robert ſaid, was not 
poſſible; for the locks were of ſuch a nature 
as effectually ſecured the honeſty of his ſer- 
vants. We will, however, if you pleaſe, 
Sir Robert, keep ſo exact an account of our 
expenditures as will better enable us to 
judge; and alſo an additional lock, if you 
object not, had better be added to the cloſet 
door.” My brother agreed to comply with 
this advice of Lady Bertram's, which for the 
future prevented my viſiting Sir Robert's 
caſh, and gave me a further cauſe of hatred 
to the amiable Alicia, who n ropoſed to 
my brother a further, diminutionꝰof expence. 
I will (ſaid ſhe) be in future my own houſe- 
keeper, and one of the houſemaids may be 
very well ſpared ; I prefer riding on horſeback 
to a coach, ſo I am certain does Mildred; 
but from you, Sir Robert, 1 had no right to 
expect any other conveyance but a horſe, 

and 


| 
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and if we do not keep a coach, and 
have fewer men ſervants, we ſhall have 
pleaſantèr reflections than thoſe can beſtow 
in diſcharging what I deem a neceſſary 
obligation.” 


Sir Robert would not agree to what he 
deemed a degradation, nor could he bear 
the idea that Lord Maſham ſhould behold 
the woman he would have preferred to all her 
ſex, ſubjected by her refuſal of him to this 
diſagreeable ſituation. 


I had formed other plans, other ſchemes 
for the miſery of this amiable woman, which 
I now reſolved to put into practice; and by 
degrees had I already began to infuſe ſuſ- 
picions into the mind of my brother, re- 


garcing the motive which prompted Lord 


Maſham to refide conſtantly at Thorpe, a 
ſeat that had been abandoned by the family 
for ſome time. His frequent viſits at Oak- 


dale my wicked ingenuity often contrived 


ſhould be made when Sir Robert was abſent, 


and I took care that at different times on 


his 
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his return home, he ſhould find his Lordſhip 
alone with Lady Bertram, whom I would 
draw into praiſing Lord Maſham for his 
pleaſing addreſs, and thoſe accompliſhments 
in which he far excelled my brother; and 
when her Ladyſhip was abſent, I have before 
Sir Robert artfully turned the converſation 
upon Lady Bertram, till in ſpeaking of her 
Lord Maſham fo far forgot himſelf, as to 
break out in enthuſiaſtic terms in her praiſe, 
In the ſummer Lady Bertram brought an 
heir to Sir Robert, who laviſhed on the 
mother and lovely infant the fondeſt atten- 
tion. The colour of Sir Robert's hair, 
though at this time a bright cheſnut, was 
when an infant red, as I well remembered, 
and ſuch was the colour of his child's; ſuch 
alſo was that of Lord Maſham's. | 


Have any of your family red hair, Lady 
Bertram?“ ſaid I one day in the preſence of 
Sir Robert. Oh, no! (faid the unſuſ- 
pecting Alicia) the Bryants and Barlowes 
both have univerſally dark hair; I am ſure 

this 
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this little fellow could not have thoſe fiery 
locks from me; he muſt inherit them, Mil- 
dred, from the Bertrams.“ Indeed, my 
ſweet ſiſter, you are deceived ; not from the 
Bertrams ; look at the pictures in the gal- 
lery; not one has red hair, nor any of the 
name I ever heard of.” * hate the colour, 
(faid Sir Robert, in a tone quite unuſual 
with him) I deteſt it; I hope the boy will 
not, as he grows up, have red hair; Maſham 
would be handiome, was not his that 
colour.” Oh, (ſaid I laughing) it is, I am 
ſure, ſiſter, from your looking ſo much at his 
Lordſhip, that the child's hair is red. Sir 
Robert at ſuch another period you muſt not 
allow him to come to Oakdale.” 


« My brother had fixed his eyes on Lady 
Bertram with a ſtare of inquietude, and 


lifting her's from the infant on her knee, ſhe 


met the looks of her huſband ; the colour 
fluſhed over her face; Sir Robert bit his 
lips, and with an angry frown roſe, and with- 
out ſpeaking, left the apartment. The ſuſ- 

picions 
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picions I had long been endeavouring to 
inſti] were now raiſed, and I knew all theſe 
trifling circumſtances would be remem- 
bered, and have weight with Sir Robert.— 
Lady Bertram appeared uneaſy ; I laughed 
and ſoothed by turns; leaving the room, 
and again returning, I aſſured her it was a 
violent pain in his head that cauſed the alte- 
ration ſhe had ſeen in my brother's counte- 
nance, but that he was gone out quite well. 
Conſcious of her own purity of heart, Alicia 
ſuſpected not the jealouſy of her huſband, 
who from this time never careſſed the infant 
as before. I took care to find means to 
keep alive the unjuſt ſuſpicion J had laboured 
to inſtil. Sir Robert appeared at times as if 
he could not deem it poſſible his beloved 
Alicia had ever given cauſe to ſuppoſe any 
change in her ſentiments towards him had 
taken place, and he was, as before, fondly 
attentive to her; at others he would appear 
gloomy, reſerved, and for whole days toge- 
ther uſed to abſent himſelf. I ſaw he 
was. 
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was miſerable, yet I knew unleſs he was ſo, 
my malice would remain ungratified. 


Alicia appeared at ſuch periods deeply 
dejected ; I acted the part of comforter, yet 
" ſhe complained not. I have ſeen the im- 
perfect accents hang on the lips of my bro- 
ther, but I have ſeen him check again the 
queſtion he would have aſked me, as if he 
thought it impiety to {ſuppoſe Alicia was not 
virtuous, and as if he {corned the baſe ſug- 
geſtion he was about to make. Thus paſſed 
over the months of autumn, and when 
winter again came with its froſts and ſnows, 
ſtill was Lord Maſham at Thorpe. I found, 
that notwithftanding I believed his heart 
was yet Lady Bertram's, that the daughter 
of the rector of St. Mary's had charms ſuf- 
ficent to attract his attention; he had {ought 
many opportunities of urging his {uit to Mils 
Shaw, who had prudence ſufficient to pre- 
vent her liſtening to him, when unſanctioned 
by her parents. I however contrived, by 
letters wrote in her name, to inform his 


Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip it was but fear of her father, who 
had (as I knew was the caſe) affianced her to 
another, which prevented her from liſtening 
to him on the ſubject of his love. In this 
letter 1 named a certain tree between Oak- 
dale and St. Mary's where Lord Maſham's 
letters were to be depoſited ; he failed not 
to make uſe of this privilege, and a corre- 
ſpondence was thus eſtabliſhed. Miſs Shaw's 
name was Alicia, and no other was by his 
Lordſhip to be uſed, for fear of diſcovery. 
I now conſented, in the lady's name, to an 
aſſignation with his Lordſhip ; then inform- 
ed him, that ſo cloſely did her father and her 
ſiſter watch her, it was not in her power.— 
In anſwer to this Lord Maſham ſaid he was 
determined ſhe\ ſhould not long remain 
under the roof of her tyrant, and her ſiſter, 
he believed, was envious of her charms ; 
that if ſhe was not reſolved to drive him to 
deſpair, he begged ſhe would ſuffer him to 
viſit her in diſguiſe the following night, 
when they could concert matters for her 
elopement. Ianſwered this letter by pray- 

ing, 
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1ng, if he valued the peace of his Alicia, not 
to attempt coming to the parſonage ; that 
her father ſuſpected her attachment, and 
had confined her to her room, where he 
intended ſhe ſhould ſtay during his Lord- 
ſhip's reſidence at Thorpe; therefore con- 
jured him to quit it inſtantly, but to return 
privately to North Oak, and ſhe would then 
immediately fix with him the manner of her 
elopement, which would then be eaſy, as 
ſhe would regain her liberty. Lord Maſham 
followed this counſel, and I, who had taken 
care to let my brother fee his laſt letter to 
Miſs Shaw, alſo perſonated him, by paſſing 
quickly out of Lady Bertram's chamber in 
men's clothes, as Sir Robert entered. Her 
ladyſhip having gone earlv to bed, was 
already aſleep; I was purſued by my bro- 
ther, who had juſt been reading Lord 
Maſham's letter; but I, by a back way, 
retreated to my own chamber, where ſlip- 
ping on a long wrapper, which concealing 
my dreſs, I appeared to him as he paſſed 
the door of my apartment, all rage and 

fury. 
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fury. I heard from him an unconnected 
tile] aſſiſted in his ſearch I cenſured his 
baſe ſuſpicions—I defended Lady Bertram, 
nor would I ſuffer him to ſee her. Alas! 
ſaid I, © it cannot be—it is not poſſible; 
this is the work of ſome wretch who envies 
your happineſs: ſee not Lady Bertram till 
you are in poſſeſſion of better intelligence. 


« The houſe, though every part was 
ſearched, was not found to contain Lord 
Maſham. My brother mounted one of 
his fleeteſt hunters, and galloped to Thorpe 
Caſtle: his Lordſhip had ſet out at almoſt 
midnight—h1is ſervants knew not what road 
he had taken. The hour, every thing con- 
vinced my brother, who again returned to 
Oakdale, again wiſhed to behold his once 
beloved Alicia; but I wept, entreated, 
and prevailed. To her I ſpoke of Sir Robert's 
jealouſy, of his rage, of his ſwearing to 
ſacrifice her to his reſentment. Conſcious 
of her innocence, ſhe would brave it. Stay, 
my dcar ſiſter, I ſaid, till the firſt ebulli- 


tion 
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tion of his wrath ſubſides; then he will hear 
me plead for you.”—She, all gentleneſs, and 


void of any ſuſpicion, ſent a meſſage by me 


to her huſband : again I returned, and told 
her Sir Robert was now bent upon never 
more beholding her; that he meant that 
night -to ſend her to Bertram Caſtle, and 
impriſon her for life. She would ſubmit, if 
ſuch was his pleaſure, but no force ſhould 
prevent her from ſeeing him ere ſhe went. 
I endeavoured to perſuade her this would 
but further irritate him, and at preſent ſhe 


ſhrunk from the trial. 


The rage of Sir Robert over, he gave 


| himſelf up to deep deſpair ; all his hopes of 
' happineſs were for ever blaſted ; he would 


quit England—he would end his days in 
ſome foreign land. To him I repreſented 
his lady as braving his reſentment. 


« I fixed with Lord Maſham the next 
night for eloping with Miſs Shaw ;—the end 
of the terrace- wall at Oakdale was the 
appointed 
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appointed place of meeting. I had the 
whole day been buſied in preventing my 
brother and Lady Bertram from ſeeing each 
other, and had ſucceeded in making her 
ſuppoſe I had ineffectually endeavoured to 
meliorate his wrath, but that he continued 
obſtinately fixed in ſending her to Bertram 
Caſtle, which ſhe knew was little more than 
a heap of ruins, and I painted it in yet 
more dreadful colours ; 1t had long been 
uninhabited ; and I talked of robbers iſſuing 
from it, and laying the neighbourhood under 
contributions; of travellers long loſt to 
their friends, who had been found there ſad 
ſpectacles of brutal rage, and humiliating 
proofs of morality. Alicia ſhuddered at 
the horrid picture; ſhe could meet death 
from the hands of Sir Robert; but this 
horrid priſon, ſhe would do any thing to 
avoid. Thus ſhe fell into the ſnare I fo 
artfully had wound about her, and con- 
ſented to quit Oakdale in diſguiſe, whilſt 1 
was to provide all things ready for her 
flight. A chaife, with an old ſervant of her 
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father's, I told her, ſhould wait at a certain 
hour at the end of the terrace wall, and in 
London ſhe was to wait the ſubſiding of 
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the ſtorm with her mother's brother. — 


Again ſhe wavered ; at Bertram Caſtle, 
hewever terrible it might be, would ſhe await 
the pleaſure of Sir Robert. Again I hinted 
at its horrors—again I wept, I entreated; and 
the ſubmitted to wear the dreſs I had pro- 
vided, which was a ſimilar one to what Mits 
Shaw generally wore. The hour approached 
I bade her adieu, ſaying, a ſhort time J 
hoped would again reſtore her to Oakdale; 
meantime on me ſhe might ſafely depend, 
and I would not fail of regularly writing to 
her. Lady Bertram now gave me a letter 
to her huſband, as ſhe had ſeveral before; 
thoſe letters I ſaid I as yet dared not 
offer to deliver; but for this, ſure ſome 
favourable moment, which I ſhould watch, 
would occur. 


6 With a heart rent with that grief, which 


I affected, Alicia bade me tenderly farewell ; 
3 calling 
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calling me her beloved ſiſter, her only friend. 
Alas! I dare not comment on what I now 
feel, as I recal how ſhe looked ;—what an 
agonized expreſſion ſat on her countenance 
as ſhe entreated me to allow her again to 
behold her infant! I feared her reſolution, 
and refuſed. As ſhe paſſed the room where. 
Sir Robert was, ſhe {topped ; he was tra- 
verſing the floor—ſhe heard his ſtep—ſhe 
heard his ſigh ;—her hand reſted on the 
lock—ſo nearly were my ſchemes defeated ; 
but I dragged her away, and paſſing through 
the faloon, reached the court. Again ſhe 
lingered—- again I urged her to fly ;—ſhe 
croſſed the terrace] opened the door which 
led to the road; then bolted it, left ſhe ſhould 
return, and haſtened back to my brother, of 
whom I haſtily enquired for Lady Bertram. 
He looked at me with an air of wildnels, Why 
that queſtion to me, Mildred? - Oh! too 
{ure it 15 ſhe is gone! haſte! fly! overtake 
her |—yes, too ſure it was ſhe who juſt now 
paſted through the court. Oh! that fatal 
letter ſhe received this morning! Lord 
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Maſham—it is him, my brother, Alicia flies 
to meet.'—Sir Robert ſnatched his piſtols, 
and with a frantic air, ran out gf the houſe, 
I alarmed the ſervants, and followed. We 
had not far to go, juſt beyond the limes 
that front the gate ;—by the dim ſhade of 
moon- light was ſeen a chaiſe ſtanding, 
and, ere we could reach it, was heard 
the report of a piſtol; the lights the 
ſervants carried revealed the whole ſcene ;— 
on the ground laid Lord Maſham wounded 
by the hand of Sir Robert, who, in all the 
agony of deſpair, was throwing the other 
piſtol from him as he fell by the body.— 
Lady Bertram had ſunk in ftrong convul-. 
fions at the bottom of the chaiſe. For a 
moment I felt remorſe at the diſtreſs I had 
brought on my brother; but I had now alike 
triumphed over Lord Maſham, and her 
who dared rival me in his heart; I was re- 


venged for the contempt which his Lord- 


ſhip had entertained for me. 


« Lord 
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Lord Maſham was conveyed into Oak- 
dale Hall; to was Lady Bertram, 1n a ſtate 
inſenſible of her miſery. Sir Robert oppoſed 
me not, but ſilently allowed me to conduct 
him into the houſe ; his rage was evaporated, 
and he was ſunk in dejection. Fly, I 
ſaid) my dear brother, inſtantly fly! the 
wounds of Lord Maſham, if not at once 
fatal, yet leave little room for hope; croſs 
over to France; wait there the ifſue.'— 
Alas, Mildred, I have nought worth living 
for! why wiſh me to prolong a lite that is 
and muſt ever be a burthen to myſelf !'— 
He ſeated himſelf, and ſeemed as if in a 
fixed ſtupor, whilſt I, with my uſual cele- 
rity, gave orders regarding Lord Maſham 
and Lady Bertram, and for the journey I 
was about to undertake. In a ſhort ſpace 
of time a carriage was ready, and aſſuming 
a kind of air, which ſeemed to forbid reſiſt- 
ance, I took Sir Robert's arm, and led him to 
it, He ſpoke not as he ſeated himſelf by me; 
when we gained the top of the hill, and by the 
light of the ſinking moon were ſeen the peaked 
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turrets of the hall, he put out his head, and 
continued to gaze on them, till no longer 
they were diſtinguiſhable. «© Oh! falſe, 
perjured Alicia] accurſed difſembler !' he 
exclaimed ; again he drew back, nor once 
{poke till we reached Darlmgton, where my 
brother Henry was on the recruiting ſervice. 
To him J explained ſuch a part of the ſtory 
as {ſuited me, and entreated he would accom- 
pany Sir Robert to the Continent till the 
reſult was known regarding Lord Maſham's 
wounds; to this my brother readily con- 
ſented, as he knew he could eafily procure 
leave of abſence from his Colonel. Oh, 
Mildred! (faid Sir Robert, at parting with 
me) to your prudent care do I commit the 
loſt Alicia—the who was once {ſo dear, fo 
infinitely dear to me! Inſpired by your 
-example, ſhe may yet regain the paths of 
virtue ! do not then you forſake her, guilty 
though ſhe is! The child too, who bears 
my. name, who muft inherit my eſtate— 
Alicia's child! be you, Mildred, a parent to 
it! My brothers went ſouth; I returned 

0 
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to Oakdale, where I found Lady Bertram 
delirious with fever, and the life of Lord 
Maſham deſpaired of. I became the 
nurſe of Alicia; ſo touching, ſo ſimple, 
ſo heart-rending were her complaints, that 
at times, had I been poſſeſſed of worlds, 
{ would have given them that I had never 
injured her; but as theſe tranſitory fits of 
repentance ſubſided, I found I had embarked 
in an enterprize from which, unleſs I con- 
feſſed myſelf one of the moſt depraved beings 
in the creation, there was no retreating ; 
and though I was revenged, I found I was 
miſerable, yes, moſt miſerable ; for I found 
Lady Bertram's virtues, her gentle and 
amiable manner, conciliated the love, the 
eſteem of whoever approached her, and I 
law the very domeſtics appear to deteſt me; 
—true, they obeyed me, but it was fear; I 
dreaded too they might have developed my 
ſecrets, I was jealous,-—ſuſpicious of all, 
every thing. On Lord Maſham I had 
wreaked my malice ; yet that had not con- 
vexed happineſs to me far otherwiſe ; I 
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loved him, I had always loved him ; his life 
now in danger, I could have watched over 
him, I could have performed the moft 
menial offices for him, I ſhould have felt 
comforted by it ; but I was obliged to appear, 
though acting with humanity, as if re- 
membering he would have carried off Lady 
Bertram, and that his wounds were juſtly 
inflicted. With a foul harrowed up by 
reflect ion, a prey to feelings that agonized me, 
I had a part to ſuſtain moſt arduous ; yet ! 
ſhrunk not, and made exertions, which had 
they proceeded from motives that were 
praiſe-worthy, would have been highly me- 
ritorious. Alicia was brought back from 
the very brink of the grave, and this ſhe 
attributed to my care; ſadly did ſhe deplore 
the fatal miſtake which had cauſed ſo much 
ſocrow to all parties, nor could ſhe develope 
what had occaſioned it; a chaile waiting at the 
appointed place, the ſtep down, ſhe had not 
heſitated, but inſtantly got in; nor had ſhe 


diſcovered her miſtake till Sir Robert made 


the —— top. and then ſhe beheld 
Lord 
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Lord Maſham. Miſs Shaw was married the 


morning after this rencontre to the young 
clergyman to whom ſhe had long been en- 
gaged, and ſet out from the church of St. 
Mary's to go South with. him ; I knew of 
the day being fixed ere J arranged my plans, 
and judged it a fortunate circumſtance to 
avoid diſcovery, As ſoon as Lord Maſham 
was ſenſible of his being at Oakdale, he in- 
ſiſted on being conveyed to Thorpe, which, 
at the hazard of his life was done. I had 
letters from Sir Robert, which, before I ven- 
tured to ſhew them to his Lady, underwent 
many alterations. 


« It was ſome months before Lord Ma- 
ſham was out of danger, but ere then he 
wrote to the patient victim of my malice a 
true and particular account of what had 
cauſed the fatal miſtake, by informing her 
of the affair with Miſs Shaw, merely con- 
cealing names, 1n terms moſt highly expreſ- 
five of the exalted ſenſe he entertained of 
Lady Bertram's merit. He apologized for 
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the miſery he had cauſed her, and that it 
was not ſeeming appearances which that fatal 
night were againſt her, that could ſhake his 
belief of her not being one of the moſt per- 
fe& characters he knew ; that he did not 


doubt it was in his power to clear up the 


-myſtery to Sir Robert; that he had wrote to 


him the ſame account he had to her Lady- 
ſhip, and hoped a ſhort time would reſtore 
her to the heart of her huſband. 


« Alicia wrote to my brother; J inter- 
cepted the letter, though J had it not in my 
power to do ſo with Lord Maſham's, which, 
however, produced no effect, as Sir Robert 
deemed it but an invention. To avoid re- 
fleftions moſt painful, my brother ſought 
the ſociety of the gay and the diſſipated. 


« Lady Bertram, now deſpairing of a 
reconciliation, would have quitted Oakdale ; 
but ſhe was not to take the child, and ſhe 
could not bear to leave him. She ſoon 


began, after the fever had left her, to have 
| all 
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all the uſual ſymptoms attendant on a con- 
ſumption. As J beheld the meek ſufferer 
gradually ſinking into the grave, I was 
ſeized with a poignant ſenſe oi remorſe, and 


I tuffered a thouſand times more than her, 


whole laſt days were cheered by conſcious 


innocence. Oh! can I bear to recal the 


hours, can I write the agony I ſuſtained, 
when Alicia, putting her child into my 
arms, take, (ſaid ſhe) my dear Mildred, 
this helpleſs infant into your protection! 
His father may deſert —may difown him 
but you, my ſiſter, will prove to this child 
the ſame kind protector, the ſame prudent 
counſellor you have been to his unfortunate 
mother!“ Ah ! that then I had confeſſed 
my treachery ; ah ! that then I had implored 
her forgiveneſs, and hid myſelf in ſome 
diſtant country! But the meaſure of my 


iniquity was not tull—I had but then began 


my career of wickedneſs! I trembled as I 
took the child, who clung, as if he divined 
my iuture malice, to his mother. 1 wept— 


I kneeled at the feet of Lady Bertram—lI 
7 6 _ 
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let fall expreſſions which amazed her, and 
had not at that inſtant the phyſician been 
announced, I had, by a candid declaration 
of my guilt, avoided perhaps the added load 
under which I now fink. But on what 
trifles do the greateſt events of our lives 
hinge; my ideas took another turn, and I 
thought only of the beſt way to conceal my 
depravity. Alicia did not ſurvive a month 
from this period ; peaceful was her departure, 
who ſure was an angel upon earth; her ſoul 
was the ſeat of truth—of virtue; every femi- 
nine grace was her's. No ſooner was the in- 
terment of Lady Bertram over, than I ſet out 
for London upon a viſit, leaving the nurſe 
in charge of the child. 


« Lord Maſham was ordered to Liſbon 
by the phyſicians, and about this period left 
England; to his death may I alſo be deemed 
acceſſary, for before I left London, where I 
ſpent two months, I learned the ſhip was 
| loſt in which he embarked, ere it reached 
its port. Severely did I mourn ; for ſtill, 

1 not- 
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notwithſtanding the cool contempt I had 
experienced from him, I loved Lord Ma- 
ſham ; yet ſure it was no gentle inſpiration; 
it was the dart of love, ſteeped in the pit of 
Acheron, that filled my heart with hell- born 
paſſions, for from this ſource do I date my 
firſt glaring deviation from rectitude.— 
Stop then, reader, if ſuch you have commited, 
ſtop at the firſt crime, nor let ſhame ſtimu- 
late to concealment ; if thou attempt it, 
thou art entangled for ever; the net-of thy 
iniquities ſhall envelope thee ! 


« At Naples the news of Lady Ber- 
tram's death reached her huſband, who in. 
ſtantly embarked for England, and ere I had 
any intimation of his retutn, he arrived 
at Oakdale. Deeply, ſeverely did he con- 
demn himſelf ; it was not poſſible his beloved 
Alicia had been guilty ; why did he believe 
it? he was her murderer—ſhe was killed by 
his unkind ſuſpicions—his friend too, the 
gencrous Maſham, owed his death to him ! 
did not attempt to ſtop theſe violent 
effuſions 
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effuſions of griet ; I knew my brother would 
not liſten to me, did I attempt to depreciate 
the angel he mourned; nor did I ſuppoſe he 
would hear my confolations. At fiſt he 
could not bear to beholi his child, but on 
the ſecond day, hung over him with 
fondneſs; the lovely boy had the mild 
and intereſting countenance of his mo- 
ther, and Sir Robert ſeemed but to live 
as he beheld him. In the favourite walks of 
Alicia would my brother wander with his 
little ſon for days, and he took intereſt in 
nothing but what nurſed his ſorrow, by re- 
minding him of his loſs. 


« The gay life Sir Robert had led whilſt 
on the Continent, added to the former em- 
barrafſed ſtate of his finances, made his 
affairs deiperate, and he was obliged to rouſe 
himſelf, to retard the ruin which hung im- 
pending ;—money was borrowed to ſatisfy 
the moſt importunate of the creditors. I 
perceived the miſchief muſt ſhortly over- 
whelm my brother, of courſe me, whoſe 
| entire 
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entire dependance was upon his generoſity. 
During his abſence from home, I had the 
ſmall-pox in ſo dreadiul a manner, that 
thole attractions, which my vanity made me 
ſuppoſe a moct unrivalled, were gone. Deſ- 
titute too of fortune, I had ſmall chance of 
being provided for by matrimony ; therefore, 
with my brother muſt I fink: his hand- 
ſome face, and fine perſon, with the poliſhed 
addreſs he had now acquired, added to his 
rank in life, made me entertain no doubt 
of his obtaining the hand of ſome wealthy 
heireſs, could I induce him to addreſs ſuch 
2 one. 


« I had, duping my viſit in London, be- 
come acquainted with a Miſs Harris, the 
only child of a rich merchant, who died after 
Sir Robert's return from Italy, leaving his 
daughter an immenſe fortune, but ſubject, I 
was informed, to certain whimſical reſtric- 
tions; one of which was, that if ſhe mar- 
ried a Peer, or the ſon of one, her fortune 
was to build and endow an hoſpital for 

idiots; 
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idiots; in the front of which was to be 
placal her ſtatue, holding the coroner the 
was or would be entitled to wear, with an 
inſcription below, ſignifying the ſum it had 
coſt her. This I knew was a mortifying 
clauſe to Miſs Harris, whom I had hear 
repeatedly declare ſhe would never marry 
unleſs ſhe could be ſtiled Lady. My bro- 
ther could confer the wiſhed-for title, and 
was not within the objectionable clauſe of 
the will; yet I dared not attempt mention- 
ing to Sir Robert that by this maritiage, if 
he choſe, his affairs might be redeemed, and 
the family be more opulent than for the 
three laſt generations it had been. To wean 
Sir Rebert from his grief, I pretended the 
child was ſick, and required change of air; 
I thus removed my brother from Oakdale 
to the ſeats of different friends. 


« Sir Robert's meiancholy gave way ; I 
then declared the child was in perfect health, 
and propoſed returning to Oakdale. It was 
the depth of winter, Sir Robert revolted 

from 
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from the idea; he could not bear to return 
to a place which recalled ſuch gloomy 
thoughts. — You are right, Sir Robert; 1 
am certain,” ſaid J, you would live at leſs 
expence any where than at the hail, where, 
however limited your means, you mult keep 
up the ancient hoſpitality of the family. — 
then propoſed London for our reſidence 
the remainder of the winter; and my 
brother, whole eaſineſs of temper ſeldom 
allowed him to look beyond the preſent, and 
who hated to oppoſe, acquieſced. - Arrived 
in the metropolis, I ſoon found means to 
introduce Sir Robert to Miſs Harris, whilſt, 
by degrees, I eſtranged the child from its 
parent ; till he, who at Oakdale was ſcarce 
an hour ſeparated from him, would be days 
without beholding him. I had taught the 
boy to be terrified at his father, by frequent 
and unmerited puniſhments in his name, 
whilſt to my brother I ſpoke of the evil 
propenſities of his ſon. Miſs Harris and 
Sir Robert had from me been mutually 
aſſured of each other's paſſion, till what was 

but 
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but imaginary, became real. But why need 
I relate the arts I practiſed? ſuffice it to ſay, 
Sir Robert declared he loved Miſs Harris, 
who rejected not his ſuit, and prepara» 
tions were ſoon begun for their union; 
when, in preparing the ſettlements, Mr. 
Harris's will being examined, it was 
found that he, who had ſuffered under 
the tyranny of a ſtep- mother, had for- 
bade his daughter ever to become one, 
under the penalty of lofing one half of 
her fortune, which was to go to Chriſt 
Church Hoſpital, where he had been edu- 
cated. Miſs Harris declared this was a very 
reaſonable reſtriction; the had no idea of 
making Sir Robert's ſon her heir, as ſhe, if 
twenty children ſhould come from this mar- 
riage, could not expect one to have a title, 
as that, with Sir Robert's entailed eſtate, 
muſt go to his eldeſt ſon; ſhe therefore 
reſolved to break off the match. My bro- 
ther ſued in vain, and I would gladly have 
compounded with the hoſpital for half Miſs 
Harris's 


by repreſenting the infinite diftreſs of Sir 
Robert, got the wealthy heireſs to promiſe 
ſhe would not marry for a year. The 
child, I ſaid, was a ſickly, puny boy, who I 
did not think could ſurvive many months. 


We returned to Oakdale, where we were 
ſurrounded by importunate creditors, and, 
but for the little Robert, affluence courted 
the acceptance of my brother. Scarce any 
thing remained to be diſpoſed of; already 
were the horſes fold, and an execution was 
expected to be put in force at Oakdale. I 
now ventured to propoſe fending the child 
to ſome diſtant country, and then proclaiming 
his death. Sir Robert would not liſten to 
me on the ſubje& that day, but the next his 
perſon was arreſted. I gave up on this oc- 
caſion the family jewels.— To ſave you, 
my generous Mildred, from poverty, from 
want, I would do much; yet I cannot con- 
ſent that my child ſhould be abandoned, 
that he ſhould quit Oakdale,'—I promiſed 

he 
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Harris's fortune. I, however, at length, 
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he never ſhould—that he ſhould never be 
from under my care, yet be believed dead, if 
Sir Robert, truſting to my prudence, would 
ſuffer me to manage the affair as I choſe, 
* Alas!” ſaid I, © unleſs you marry Mit: 
Harris, the child, as well as myſelf, may be 
abandoned to want.'—1 then ſlightly hinted 
at Lord Mathant's conduct regarding Lady 
Bertram, and ſaid, I wondered why his Lord- 
ſhip had never produced the letter he {poke 
of having received from the young woman 
regarding the aflignation at the terrace wall. 
This I perfectly comprehended, having 
taken care to ſecure his pocket-book the 


= evening of his being wounded, in which was 
contained my letters. Sir Robert pauſed. — 


True, (at laſt he ſaid) that was ſtrange, 
very ſtrange indeed, Mildred.“ Yet you 
do not ſuſpect the truth of what I wiſhed to 
believe; but now I beſeech you, frankly 
ſay, what are your real ſetiments; you de- 
fended Lady Bertram, you corroborated the 
tale told by Lord Maſham.“ 


. 1 


/ 


— 
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1 was ſilent; again he entreated ] eluded 
the queſtion, and at length left the room; — 
Sir Robert followed. — A child (faid I) 
whoſe biood is tainted, ought not to inherit 
the lands and titles of the Baronets of Oak- 
dale; aſk me not, my brother, further 
queſtions ; have I not to you defended Lady 
Bertram, have I not ever been ſtudious of 
your happineſs.” Sir Robert wrung my 
hand, fighed, and retired to his chamber, 
and the next day a mutual promiſe paſſed 
between us, on his fide not to interfere with 
my plans, on mine not to ſend the -child 
from Oakdale, or entruſt him to the care of 
any one but myſelf. Sir Robert then ſet 
out, agreeable to my directions, for Nor- 
thumberland. 


The hall of Oakdale, which was origi- 
nally a Caſtle of conſiderable ſtrength, gave, 
under the reigns of the Plantagenets, the 
title of Baron to its owners—a privilege which 


_ was Joſt, however, when Randolph Bertram, 


the tenth Baron of Oakdale, was attainted by 
Edward 
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Edward the Fourth, for having fided with 
the houſe of Lancaſter. The caſtle had been 
demoliſhed during thoſe deſolating wars, and 
their eſtates laid waſte ; by the firſt prince 
of the houſe of Tudor, a part of their lands 
was reſtored, and Henry the Eighth, by 
the gift of ſome monaſtic lands, in ſome 
degree atoned for the loſſes the family had 
ſuſtained. At this period, from the ruins of 
Oakdale Caſtle role the hall, which in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth was greatly enlarged 
and beaurified by Sir Philip Bertram, who 
was knighted for his valour by her Majeſty, 
and roſe to conſiderable diſtinction in her 
ſervice. In this reign the Roman Catholic 
religion, which under the preceding one 
had been the perſecutors, now in its turn 
became the perſecuted, Attached to 
his religion, Sir Philip found out a way to 
practiſe it in ſecret, though he publicly ab- 
jured what would, have prevented his ad- 
vancement at court. The caſtle of Oak- 
dale, in common with moſt other buildings 
of its age and ſtyle, had many private and 


concealed 
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concealed paſſages, which yet remained; and 
when Sir Philip added the wings to the 
houſe, he contrived a ſecret way that led 
through the cloſet of the room in which he 
ſlept, into a ſmall chapel, where in private 
he exerciſed the duties of his religion, and 
where he kept a prieſt to perform its ſacred 
functions. From the chapel there was a 
com munication with the vaults, that origi- 
nally had been uſed as the burying place of 
the family, (though the greateſt part of 
them had been interred at Bertram), for 
where this wing of the hall was built had 
ſtood the chapel of Oakdale Caſtle. From 
theſe conceaied apartments a way, by the 
ſubterrancous pallages of which I have ſpoken, 
led out into the garden, as allo to the banks 
of the river. This ſecret, from the time of 
Sir Plulip, had been caretully guarded in the 
family, as a certain place of refuge; ſuch 
indeed it proved during the civil wars 1n the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, for in it was ſaved 
from depredation the plate, linen, and 
moſt valuable ſurniture; here alſo lived for 

a con- 
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' a conſiderable time a ſon of the family of 
Oakdale, concealed from a ſtrict ſearch 
made after him, in conſequence of his en- 
gaging in the rebellion of 1715. It had been 
the cuſtom for never more than two of the 
Bertrams to be in poſſeſſion of this ſecret. 
At the death of a brother of my father's, his 
eldeſt ſon was too young, he thought, to be 
made acquainted with an affair that was 
deemed of much importance, and to me it 
was entruſted; my father died ſuddenly, or 
would doubtleſs, as had been uſual in the 
like caſes, have diſcloſed it to his heir; with 
me alone it reſted, and I reſolved ſo it ſhould 
for the preſent remain, Into theſe apart- 
ments therefore, when Sir Robert quitted 
the hall, I conveyed what I judged would 
be requiſite for my plan, and I adminiſtered 
to my nephew drugs that produced fever and 
ſickneſs ;—a phyſician was ſent for, who at- 
tended a few days, when I gave him a 
ſleepy potion, which impoſed on the 1gno- 
rant female ſervants about him ſo far that 
they did not diſpute his death. ] ſuffered 
after 
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after this no one to be in the chamber with 
the ſleeping innocent, whom I conveyed 
into the concealed apartments once dedicated 
to piety, but from thence to deeds of dark- 
neſs, and bitter bitter repentance. I put 
into the coffin appointed to receive the body 
of the heir of Oakdale, a wax figure which I 
had made, an art I was expert in; the face, 
which bore an exact reſemblance to that of 
the devoted boy, was ſeen when in the cof- 
fin by all the ſervants and moſt of the 
females, whoſe huſbands were tenants of 
Sir Robert's, in the vale. 


« The day after the interment my brother 
returned : ſcarce could I convince him the 
child was ſafe, even though for that purpoſe 
brought him into Sir Philip's chamber, 
where his father beheld him, though I would 
not ſuffer him to ſpeak.—In this room 
which was ſeldom entered, and which J had 
kept locked up for ſome time, did Sir 
Robert ſuppoſe I meant to conceal his 
lon; his anguiſh was extreme when he 

VOL, Iv. G quitted 
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quitted Oakdale to renew his addrefles to 
Miſs Harris, under the 1dea of the death of 
his heir ;—but I will not recapitulate ; ſuffice 
it to ſay, in a few weeks from this period 
the marriage took place I had been at ſuch 
pains to accompliſh, but the fortune of the 
wealthy heireſs was fo ſettled, that her huſ- 
band had the diſpoſal of no part without 
her permiſſion. Soon after the marriage 
Sir Robert and Lady Bertram came to Oak- 
dale, which ſhe declared her utter averſion 
to; they ſhortly quitted it, and her ladyſhip 
was highly offended by my propoſing to 
accompany her to Acornbank, which eſtate 
was the only landed property ſhe brought 
into the family. In Jeſs than a year Lady 
Bertram was mother to a little girl, and then 
conſented to the rebuilding Bertram Caſtle, 
and making ſuch alterations and improve- 
ments on the eſtate as was neceſſary. Mean- 
while I was a priſoner at Oakdale, and my 
innocent charge, who except at night was 
deprived of air and exerciſe, continued to 

grow, and remain healthy. 
Lady 
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Lady Bertram almoſt every year had a 
child; yet all, except the eldeſt girl, died 
in infancy, and when ſhe had been nine 
years married, it was thought ſhe would 
have no more. Sir Robert had at different 
times endeavoured, by ſounding his lady 
upon ſimilar ſubjects, to paye the way for 
introducing his ſon to her; but ſhe had uni- 
tormly declared, that was he to attempt 
impoſing upon her in any way, ſhe would 
inſtantly withdraw herſelf and fortune; nor 
was this an :dle threat, for ſhe had it in her 
power exceedingly to diſtreſs Sir Robert, as 
by her ſettlement, and the way in which the 
money had been advanced for the improve- 
ment of the eſtate, ſhe could recover the 
whole for her own ſeparate uſe. Alas! my 
dear nephew, truth obliges me to fay, what 
from a child had better be concealed, Lady 
Bertram ever choſe to conſider her intereſt 
ſeparate from that of her huſbar.d, and no 
doubt could remain, that had he produced his 
ſon, ſhe would inſtantly have determined upon 
revenge, which would have rendered the 

6 2 ſituation 
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ſituation of Sir Robert infinitely worſe than 
when ſhe married him by this means, and 
by the regard my brother had for her, Lady 
Bertram, availing herſelf of his natural eaſi- 
neſsof temper(that even preferred impoſition 
to contention), ruled implicitly. Spite of 
the attachment he felt to her, Sir Robert 
knew little happineſs ; the angel he had loſt 
was ſadly contraſted by the ſelfiſh-minded 
Lady Bertram, who doated on the child ſhe 
allowed to govern her, as abſolutely as her 
Ladyſhip did her huſband. The want of a 
ſon to inherit the title and eſtates was to 
Lady Bertram a conſtant ſource of inquie- 
tude, whilſt Sir Robert conſidered it, as it 
perhaps really was, a well-deſerved puniſh- 
ment for diſowning his child. He viſited 
Oakdale with this idea in his mind, and in— 
ſiſted upon ſeeing his ſon, who was now 
grown almoſt as tall as himſelf, I was 
obliged to ſubmit to my brother's wiſhes ; he 
ſaw his fon, but ſaw him uninſtructed, 1g- 
norant of every ſpecies of education, and 


equally ſo of the moſt common occurrences 
| of 
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of life; even the modes and forms of ſpeech 
were nearly unknown to him. Aſhamed of 
my neglect, I aſſured my brother no pains 

or care had been wanting, and that the 
youth was deſtitute of underſtanding. Sir 
Robert had meditated taking him from the 
hall, and preſenting him as his fon to Lady 
Bertram, who now began to deſpair of having 
one of her own, as three years had elapſed ſince 
ſhe had a child. My brother therefore pro- 
poſed ſending his heir to a diſtant country, 
where, under the care of ſome perſon, he 
would learn to diſtinguiſh objects that ſur- 
rounded him, and receive the rudiments of 
education. I warmly oppoſed this plan ; and 
by promiſing to renew my endeayours for 
inſtruction, I prevailed upon my brother to 
leave his fon with me at Oakdale, repeatedly 
aſſuring bim, I would do all in my power to 
render him fit for being introduced to Lady 
Bertram, if in two years time ſhe had not a 
ſon, 


I had 
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&« T had long been weary of the confine- 
ment to which I had ſubjected myſelf, and 
had taken a young perſon of the name of 
Eliza Bouchier, whoſe mother was my firſt 
couſin, and daughter to the only brother of 
my father, who like him, improvident, had 
diſſipated his fortune, and left his child un- 
provided for; ſhe had married a gay you 
man, both died, and Eliza was left deſti- 
tute. By taking her to refide with me I got 
credit for charity I poſſeſſed not, my prin- 
cipal motive. being to ſecure myſelf a com- 
panion in my ſolitude, Over this young 
creature I often poured out the fits of paſſion 
to which I became ſubject, for I found 
ſat isfaction ſave the malignant one of making 
all round me as miſerable as myſelf. The 
world contained neither happineſs nor plea- 
ſure for me, and a ſure way to draw down 
my diſpleaſure, was le appearance of en- 
joying either; my temper, joined with the 
idea of the unquiet ſpirits which were 
believed to haunt Sir Philip's chamber, 


obliged me to hire domeſtics from diſtant 
| parts 
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parts of the country, as no perſon in the 
neighbourhood choſe their ſons or daughters 
to live at Oakdale Hall, where often I 
ſhould have been left perfectly alone, but for 
Eliza, who could not leave me. Since the 
days of Sir Philip, the 1dea of his chamber 
being the reſort of ſome unhallowed gueſts 
prevailed] at St. Mary's—a ſuperſtition never 
diſcountenanced by that part of the family 
poſſeſſed of the ſecret of his chapel, they 

deeming this belieta means of further guarding 
it; for this end was the apartment generally 
locked up, and a curious piece of mechaniſm 
occaſionally employed as the agent of terror. 
A ſpring 1nferted in the floor, by being 
preſſed down, drew back a part of the wainſ- 
cot, from which advanced an armed figure; 
but this had, by time or accident, been ſo 
far ſpoiled, as not to open with this ſpring. 
But ſoon after Sir Robert's ſecond marriage a 
travelling German came to Oakdale, and I 


found by the {kill he diſplayed in repairing 


a very curious clock, that he would be able 
alſo to reſtore what was wanting to the move- 
G 4 ments 
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ments of this figure. I bound him to ſecrecy 
by a ſum of money, and paid him liberally 
tor what he did, which was to make a piece 
of clock-work which, communicating in the 
ſame way as the former one with the figure, 
alſo diſcloſed it, but diſcloſed it momen- 
tanly, nor could the pannel which it re— 
moved be opened, as ſtrong bolts inſtantly 
faſtened it; this was alſo moved with a ſpring 
inſerted curiouſly in the midſt of the floor, 
which being preſſed, inſtantly ſet the ma- 
chine moving, with a noiſe which reſem- 
bled deep groans; I alſo had it in my power 
to prevent the ſpring being affected by the 
ſtrongeſt preſſure. No ſooner did J judge 
the contriver of this was at a diſtance, than I, 
who had ſubſtituted a waxen figure of a moſt 
horrid aſpect for the figure in armour, tried 
its effect upon ſome of the ſervants, whom 
at night I would call into the room, or ſend 
for ſomething, which I had taken care to 
place ſo, that they could not avoid touching 
the ſpring; thus inſtantly was the ter- 
ible tale ſpread, which I affected not to 
believe. 


\ 
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believe. From this period no ſervant in the 
vale ever would venture into the hall, yet 
ſtill upon the unfortunate beings who were 
ſtrangers did I try the effect of my ſcheme, 
which coſt the lives, I greatly fear, of ſeveral 
whom I terrified into fits. Eliza J had never 
ſuffered to behold the ſpectre, and ſhe uni- 
formly ridiculed the idea. 


« Soon after Sir Robert's laſt- mentioned 
viſit to Oakdale, a brother of my mother's 
died, who had bequeathed to me ten thou- 
ſand pounds, The hall appeared to me a 
priſon, which in fa& 1t bad long been; I 
reſolved to regain my liberty, and deter- 
mined in part to entruſt Eliza. I ſet forth 
the vaſt obligations ſhe was under to: me, 
and then reminded her of the large fortune 
which now was at my own diſpoſal; this T 
told her ſhould at my deceaſe be ſolely her's, 
and that during my lifetime ſhe ſhould 
ſhare it, provided ſhe conducted herſelf as I 
wiſhed. As an earneſt of my intentions, I 
made her a preſent of money, and an entire 

G 5 new 
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new ſtock of faſhionable apparel. Eliza 
promiſed as amply as I had done my will 
ſhould be her's. I then faid I had a ſecret in 
my poſſeſſion, known only to myſelf, which 
I wiſhed her to ſhare with me, but that I 
required a folemn oath ſhe ſhould not di- 
vulge or uſe it to my prejudice. Eliza, 
without heſitating, took the oath I pre- 
{ſcribed ; and I informed her of the concealed 
apartments, where a youth of the family of 
Bertram (who in point of underſtanding 
was almoſt an-1diot) was confined ; as 1t was 
feared ſome artful perſon might, in his 
name, conteſt an eſtate now in the poſſeſſion 
of Sir Robert, that all I required of her was, 
at ſtated periods to attend this perſon. I 
then led the way into Sir Philip's chambers, 
and ſhewed her into the concealed one, 
where we found my unfortunate nephew 
amuſing himſelf, as he often did, with chalk- 
ing on the floor the reſemblance of thoſe 
objects he had ſeen ; he was now employed 
in tracing out his father, and without lifting 
his eyes, deſired I would not walk upon that, 
3 for 
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for it was the man he had ſeen who talked of 


Alicia, aud cried. Eliza ſtepped upon one 
of his lines; he {truck at her, and raiſed his 
eyes from his employment ; he appeared as 
if pet rified by wonder; his eyes were fixed 
his mouth open—whilſt one hand reſted on 
the floor, the other remained as he had 
raiſed it to repeat his blow. * Riſe,” ſaid I, 
with my uſual tone of command.— Tell 
me then what is this; it is not like you; 
will you leave it when you go away? and 1 
will never follow you again, and aſk to go 
where I uſed when I was only that high.” 


The har of Sir Robert was at this time 


tall, and finely formed; his features were un- 


commonly handſome, but his complexion was 
pale and fallow, from the want of air and 
exerciſe he had experienced; ſince I found, 
when I took him into the garden, at a time 
when all beſides were aſleep, he became too 
ſtrong for me to bring back to his priſon 


againſt. his inclination. I had alſo tilVthen 


ſuffered him to play for hours in the court, 
when 
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when I had ſent the ſervants out, or by 
locking the doors, prevented them reaching 
that front of the hall. Was ] to ſay a youth, 
deſtitute of all kinds of knowledge, had an 
intelligent countenance, I ſhould not, per- 
_ haps, expreſs myſelf with propriety ; but it 
certainly was an intereſting one, and far 
from conveying an idea of its poſſeſſor wanting 
underſtanding. What 1s it lady ?' pointing 
to Eliza, was the queſtion my nephew again, 
with an impatient tone, enquired, —* I told 
him it was a woman I had brought to talk to 
him, and give him victuals, and clothes, and 
chalk.'—* And will ſhe ſtay here and make 
them, or will ſhe let me go into that place 
where the apples live, and the birds, and 
where I uſed to run away from you, lady?“ 
No (I replied), but if you are obedient, ſhe 
will come again often to ſce you.'—* Will 
you then, woman, come back again?“ Eliza 
aſſured him ſhe would. This viſit over, 
ſhe began her attendance, and in a ſhort 
time, ſuppoſing I might truſt her with my 
charge, I ſet out for a faſhionable place of 
reſort, 
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refort, in a new carriage with ſuitable atten- 
dants. 


« Till now I had admitted no one to 
ſhare my ſecrets; I was at once the con- 
triver and executor of my own plans ; yet 
having now a handſome fortune at my diſ- 
poſal, I could no longer brook the ſolitary 
life I led at Oakdale, and buoyed up by that 
- felf-conſequence from which my faults firſt 
originated, 1 ardently deſired to mix again in 
the world; where I doubted not of meeting 
admirers, and truſted to the oath I had 
exacted from a young woman who depended 
on my bounty, for keeping ſecret what had 
coſt me ſo much trouble and anxiety to do. 
Eliza was twenty-four, had an underſtand- 
ing uncommonly quick and diſcerning ; my 
treatment had taught her cunning and 
deceit ; 'ſhe had heard me talk of duties 
which ſhe ſaw I did not fulfil, although I 
expected ſhe ſhould ; and, like me, Eliza 
placed her chief good in the gratification of 
her paſſions, which ſhe alſo from me learned 

5 to 
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to conceal ;—thus was the rendered, by my 
example, well able to coiitend with me, 
who now had put it in her power to exerciſe 
thoſe dormant powers of a mind uncom- 
monly capacious. | 


&« had told Eliza a tale, which though 
not truth, yet in ſome degree varied not 
far from it. I had ſaid he was heir to an 
eſtate, but excluded becaule of the imbecility 
of his mind. I had allo told her he had not a 
friend but myſelf, and from the period when 
I firſt betrayed myſelf to her, Eliza, no leſs 
artful than I was, laid her plans, and 
thought of her oath only as it ſerved as a 
cover to her ſchemes. To marry the youth, 
and claim his eſtate, was the foundation of 
her hopes of independency and greatneſs ; 
but by inſtruction ſhe knew it would firſt be 
needful to remove the charge of idiotiſin 
which I had laid againſt him. No ſooner 
had I quitted Oakdale, than ſhe allowed 
him free acceſs into Sir Philip's chamber, 
where ſhe ſpent the larger portion of her 
. days 
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days in inſtructing him; and ſo ſucceſsful 
was ſhe, that in a month's time he was able 
to read a little, and ſhe ſoon had made him 


underſtand I was his gaoler ; but if he would 


learn thoſe things ſhe meant to teach him, 


ſhe would take him away from his priſon, 


and never leave him, but that he muſt care. 
fully conceal his knowledge from the Lady, 
which was the name I choſe he ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh me by. Treated with kindneſs, 
the unfortunate youth was perfectly obedient 
to his inſtructreſs, who was well qualified 


for the taſk ſhe had undertaken. Her own' 


education had been finiſhed, or nearly fo, 
at the death of her parents, and ſhe had 
been taught all that was needful at preſent 
for her charge, ſuch as writing, arithmetic, 


and drawing, (for which he had a natural 


genius) nor in the hearts of men more con- 
verſant in the world would the charms of 
Eliza have wanted force. She had an air of 
ſuperiority which aroſe from the full regu- 
larity of her features, and the expreſſion of 
her fine eyes and intelligent countenance, 
nor 
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nor were her manners deſtitute of an elegance 
and eaſe which were inherent in hcr, and 
were not acquired by mixing in company, 
as ſince her reſidence at Oakdale ſhe had 
ſeen few people but its inhabitants. 


“J returned, after a few months abſence, 
to the hall, and ſo ſatisfied was I of Eliza's 
care, and ſo implicitly did I confide in her, 
that I ſcrupled not to quit Oakdale fre- 
quently for weeks together, When Eliza 
contrived her charge ſhould have both air 
and exerciſe, and he no longer was deſtitute 
of knowledge, though yet that was limited 
to books and Eliza's converſation, whom 
he informed he had a faint recollection of 
ſeveral places in the garden, which he had 
ſeen when he was a very little child; he allo 
mentioned I was not then croſs to him, and 
that I then called him Robert, and he me 
- aunt ; alſo that he had a father. Eliza was 
loſt in conjecture, yet reſolved to penetrate 
the myſtery which hung over this unfortu- 
nate youth. She ſcrupled not to enter the 
place 
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place where I kept my papers, and there 
he found letters from Sir Robert, which 
convinced her the unhappy priſoner, to 
whom he often alluded, was his fon and 
heir. Eliza had heard from me of the death 
of the child, whoſe exiſtence had for ſome 
time prevented Miſs Harris becoming 
Lady Bertram. Miſs Bouchier then bribed 
the ſexton of St. Mary's, and deſcending 
into the vault, opened the coffin which was 
ſuppoſed to contain the body of the child ; 
there ſhe found ſufficient to convince her 
that the child then believed to have been 
interred, was the youth who from that period 
I had immured in thoſe gloomy chambers ; 
yet as no perſon diſputed the death of Sir 
Robert's heir, and as the ſecret remained 
only with me, ſhe ſaw there was ſmall chance 
of aſſerting his rights, unleſs Sir Robert 
would relent, and acknowledge him. 


born, and I was ſummoned to Acornbank to 
ſtand ſponſor, My brother already knew 


*that 


At this period you, Sir Robert, were 
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that Eliza was entruſted with the ſecret of the 
priſoner at Oakdale, winch I had been 
obliged to confefs after my firſt abſence 
from it. No ſooner had I ſet out on my 
journey, than Eliza informed the ſervants 
ſhe was going to make a viſit to ſome friends, 
and ordered a chaite to be ready at an hour 
in the morning when 1t was not light, The 
ſon of Sir Robert and Alicia was ſet at 
liberty, and waited,, by -Eliza's appoint- 
ment, a mile from Oakdale ; they reached 
London, and were married at the Fleet the 
very day of your being chriſtened, Sir 
Robert, and the next day, at Acornbank, 
intended to beg pardon, and reſtitution of his 
father's kindneſs. But 1 had heard of Eliza 
quitting Oakdale, and fearing ſomething 
wrong, haſtened thither with my brother, 
where his ſon and Eliza followed. Sir Ro- 
bert, moved by the melting language of 
nature, acknowledged his ſon, and as he 
claſped the handſome youth to his heart, 


vowed to make him amends for what had 


paſſed, but that the diſcovery muſt not be 
made 
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made public as yet; a few years, nay 
months, might make a material change, as 
Lady Bertram's health ſeemed at preſent in 
a declining ſtate, and he could not bear the 
idea of confeſſing to her the deception which 
had been practiſed ; in the meanwhile, and 
till he did publicly acknowledge him as his 
ſon, he would allow him a genteel ſufficiency 
provided neither Mr. or Mrs. Bertram made 
any attempts to diſcloſe the ſtory. To this 
propoſal the amiable and unfortunate youth 
inſtantly agreed, and Eliza, whoſe heart 
panted after rank and affluence, reluctantly 
conſented to the plan, which ſhe ſaw no 
way to avoid. A houſe was taken for them 
in awild and retired part of Weſtmoreland, 
where they reſided under a feigned name. 


« Two years elapſed, Lady Bertram ſtil 
lived, and Eliza no longer- could bear the 
humble ſtile in which ſhe moved, no longer 
could the brook the haughty manner in 

which I treated her. By various pretences I 
prevented Sir Robert from beholding his 
ſon, 
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ſon, as I trembled at the idea of being ex. 


poſed to the world in my true colours, and 
above all I dreaded Sir Robert's coming to 
the knowledge of my treachery regarding his 
beloved Alicia, and his friend Lord Ma- 
ſham. Yet I kept up appearances with my 
nephew, who with his ſpouſe viſited me at 
Oakdale, where ſhe found means again to 


inveſtigate my papers, and learned, during 


her ſtay, I was about to marry a Mr. Leger, 
a plain country ſquire of coarſe manners, 
but large fortune. I informed her of the 
day being fixed, when ſhe, before ſhe 
quitted the hall, ſpoke to me of the report, 
The day after Mr. 2nd Mrs. Bertram re- 
turned to their own houſe, Sir Robert, his 
Lady, and daughter arrived in order to be 
preſent at my nuptials. On the appointed 
day I went, accompanied by them, to St. 
Mary's church, where Mr. Leger was to meet 
me; a large concourſe of people was aſſem- 
bled, but I ſaw not, as I expected, the 
elegant coach Mr. Leger had bought on the 
occaſion, and as 1 alighted, his footman 


Carne 
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came up, puſhing his way through the 
crowd, and ſaid, © his maſter had ſent him 
to tell me I need not wait, for he had 
changed his mind.“ The affront was a 
public and a moſt mortifying one, yet I 
ſunk not under it; my foul took fire, and I 
burned for revenge on the author. The 
whiſper ran buzzing through the crowd; the 
pity of Lady Bertram, the aſtoniſhment of 
her daughter, and the agitated look of Sir 
Robert, (who I ſaw dreaded as I did ſome 
diſcovery relative to his ſon) were all calcu- 
lated to depreſs me, and fubdue that cool 
command of temper and manner which I 
wiſhed to preſerve. Had I at that inſtant 
poſſeſſed the power, I would have annihi- 
lated all who beheld my diſgrace, for I ima- 
gined I ſaw a malicious pleaſure in the 
countenances of thoſe who ſurrounded me, 
which ſeemed to remind me of my former 
arrogance, and that I was juſtly puniſhed for 
having, without mercy, exerciſed the iron 
rod of my power over {ome beloved relative 
or friend, 1 again entered the carriage, and 

begged 
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begged Sir Robert would accompany me to 
Bruſhwood Hall, where I would inſtantly go, 
to have an explanation from Mr. Leger. I 
bade Lady and Miſs Bertram good morning 
with a gay air, and then threw amongſt the 
crowd the contents of my purſe : © Follow 
me, (I ſaid) my friends, to Bruſhwood ; the 
ſquire has provided a dinner, which was in- 
tended for me, and what company I choſe, 
and you, who have heard of his ill uſage, 
ſhall partake of it. I was faluted with three 
cheers, and then taking out the horſes, we 
were thus drawn to the {quire's houſe, before 
which we found him walking; but terrified 
at the ſhouts of © Long live Sir Robert and 
Madame Mildred,“ he retreated as I alighted, 
and I followed, to enquire of my expected 
huſband, in a haughty tone, his reaſons for 
acting as he had done. My reaſons,” {aid 
he, are contained here, giving a letter into 
Sir Robert'shands. I now told him I was 
reſolved not to quit his houſe till he per- 


mitted the mob who ſurrounded it to eat 


the dinner which was, I knew, provided tor 
the 
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the wedding. Glad at any rate to be clear 
of me, and moreover, I believe, afraid force 
would be uſed, he determined to do it with a 
good grace, and agreed to my propoſal. I no- 
tified to my followers what I had done, and the 
houſe was inſtantly filled with gueſts, I ſtay- 
ing till I ſaw the tables covered with provi- 
fions, and a proportionable quantity of ale 
and punch. During this Sir Robert was 
with Mr. Leger in another room; when 
my brother returned, he appeared pale and 
agitated, and taking my hand, led me to 
the carriage, where the ſervants had replaced 
the horſes. 


« During our drive to Oakdale, Sir 
Robert informed me the letter the ſquire had 
ſhewn him contained dark hints regarding 
my conduct for ſeveral years. Could I, 
Mildred, credit what 1s advanced, I ſhould 
at this inſtant be the moſt wretched being 
upon earth; but theſe ſurmiſes are falſe ; 
I will not, I dare not think of them ! I can- 


not believe them, and retain my icnfes !— 
But 
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But here is the letter; I prevailed upon 
Leger to give it me. 


. « With a trembling hand [ took it, and 


ſaw it was Mrs. Bertram's writing ; the hints 


given in it regarding my duplicity to the late 
Lady Bertram were ſuch, as to convince me 
the writer was in poſſeſſion of ſome intelli- 
gence, which if fully diſcloſed, muſt ruin 
me for ever in the good opinion of my bro- 
ther; but couched in the manner they 
were, nothing certain could be aſcertained, 
From my diſlike to Lady Bertram, was 
traced my 1ll treatment of her child, - and 
referred Mr. Leger to Sir Robert for a con- 
firmation of the truth of my hatred to his 
ſon, though he knew not my hatred to his 
Lady. The letter concluded with ſeveral 
inſtances of my arrogant and overbearing 
ſpirit, and with advice to Mr. Leger, if he 
valued his peace, not to take me as his 
wife, and aſſuring him if he even at the altar 
declined my hand, the reſt of my tranſ- 


actions ſhould be concealed ; but that, if he 
perſiſted 
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perſiſted in marrying me, ſuch a ſcene of 
iniquity ſhould be diſcloſed, as ſhould cover 
me with infamy, and of courſe he would 
be involved in it. Secrecy was enjoined, 
which the ſquire had not complied with. 


« ] ſhewed Sir Robert, on our return 
home, letters from Mrs. Bertram, which 


proved the writing was her's; and to falſify 


the account her rancour had given to Mr, 
Leger, I recalled various inſtances of the 
attachment which appeared mutual between 
Lady Bertram and myſelf. The ſacrifice I 
had made of all I could command, my 
jewels to ſave Sir Robert from diſtreſs, and 
ſeveral inſtances of leſs importance were 
hinted at, which my brother had never 
ceaſed to remember. Diſbelieving, there- 
fore, what was advanced to my prejudice, 
he tore the letter to atoms, and again was 
he confident in my integrity, and denounced 
vengeance on Mrs. Bertram, who had, in 
her letter, ſaid he was but a mere puppet in 
the hands of the artful Mildred, I failed not 
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to magnify the wicked diſſimulation of Eliza, 
whom I had treated as if ſhe had been my 
daughter, and how ungrateful her whole 
conduct had been; yet I intreated no raſh 
ſtep might be taken, but that Sir Robert 
would, with me, paſs this affair over in 
filence, as, if ſhe was irritated, I doubted not 
of her acquainting Lady Bertram of all ſhe 
knew. My brother acquieſced in my opi— 
nion, and after a week's ſtay at Oakdale, he 
with his family quitted it, and I was left a 
prey. to the moſt turbulent paſſions. A 
thouſand times I execrated my folly in even 
truſting any one with a ſecret of ſuch im- 
portance as I had confided to Eliza, whom 
I now found had by ſome means come at 
my very thoughts, and I was affured it 
could be by no other means than gaining 
acceſs to the place where I kept my papers. 
I knew, did no other reaſons reſtrain her, 
ſhe wiſhed for nothing ſo fincerely as re- 
venge on me, and I felt myſelf in the power 
of a woman who hated me. To anticipate 


her revenge, I acted in idea deeds of dread- 
ful 


> 
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ful import; I ſaw I had been her dupe; I 
law that ſhe had aſſumed a frank ſimplicity 
of manner, far from her real character, that 
had thrown me off my guard. I had be- 
queathed my fortune to Eliza, and at her 
marriage declared it ſhould remain ſo, there- 
fore the hope of retaining this, I ſuppoſe, 
had joined in the wiſh of revenge which 
actuated Mrs. Bertram's letter to the ſquire 
of Bruſhwood. I had my will altered, 
making an illegitimate child of Lord Ma- 
ſham's my heir, whoſe memory was yet 
dear to me. 


« My anger would have fallen heavy on 
Mr. Leger, had I deemed him worthy of 
any thing but contempt. He had informed 
Sir Robert he thought it was a pity he 
ſhould have been at ſuch a great expence 
for nothing, and thought he muſt marry 
ſomebody with a better character, though 
ſhe had not, like me, thouſands ; and in 
purſuance of this plan he chole for a wife, 
in leſs than a week after, a young woman of 

H 2 fifteen, 
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fifteen, who was the daughter of one of his 
tenants. I reſolved to triumph, and on the 
green of St. Mary's Oak had temporary 
booths erected, where for two days I feaſted 
all that came in honour of this wedding.— 
During this time the new-married couple 
were beſieged day and night by my noiſy 
adherents, and the poor ſquire was at length 
obliged to diſperſe them by the help of con- 
- ſtables. Aiming now at popularity in the 
vale, I no longer was the ſame character; 1 
was kind, hoſpitable, charitable, and former 
diſlikes were forgotten. Thus at Oakdale 
paſſed over another year, when my heart, 
rankling for revenge on Eliza, I went into 
Weſtmoreland to viſit my nephew and her.— 
Mrs. Bertram had infuſed her diſcontent 
into her huſband, and nothing but the fear 
of difobliging his father had power to reſtrain 
him from publiſhing to the world the whole 
ſtory. The annuity which was ſettled on 
them was not large; it ſuited not the gene- 
rous ſpirit of Mr. Bertram, or the pride 
and extravagance of his wife, and I found 
5 them 
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them conſiderably embarrafſed with debts 
they had contracted. In a letter my nephew 
gave me to forward to his father, he preſſed 
him to do ſomething to relieve their pecu- 
niary diſtrefſes, but this letter I committed 
to the flames ; in conſequence Mr. Bertram 
was arreſted, and thrown into priſon. 


% Eliza inſtantly reſolved how to act; 
ſne was mother to a little girl, whoſe claims, 
and thoſe of Mr. Bertram's, ſhe would 
boldly affert ; ſhe would not ſtoop to again 
ſolicit Sir Robert—ſhe would be revenged 
upon me. With this determination ſhe went 
to Acorn- bank ; to Lady Bertram ſhe told her 
tale, who ordered her to be taken care of 
till Sir Robert's return home. To him ſhe 
related what Mrs. Bertram had informed her 
of, and ſolemnly declared, had ſhe ſpoken 
truth, ſhe would haraſs him in every poſſi- 
ble ſhape; that ſhe would immediately 
withdraw herſelf and fortune from a man 
capable of ſo baſe a deception. Terrified 
at the idea of loſing a woman who had 

H 3 become 
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become neceſſary to his happinels (for not- 
withſtanding the diſſimilarity of their cha- 
racters, he loved her with the tendereſt 
affection, and allowing her to acquire a com- 
plete aſcendancy over him, implicitly yielded 
to her judgment), Sir Robert heſitated.— 
Was he, by owning his ſon, to declare to 
Lady Bertram he had for years deceived 
her—that he had trepanned her into a 
marriage? Was he to do this, and by fo 
doing, acknowledge himſelf unworthy of her, 
and moſt ſurely be ſeparated from her for 
ever, and at the ſame time render the eſtates 
of Bertram and Oakdale in much the ſame 
ſtate they were at St. Henry's death ? Did 
he diſavow the tale told by Eliza, ſhould he 
ſurvive Lady Bertram, he could publicly 
own his ſon, who at all events he would 
take care ſhould inherit the title and eſtates 
of the family. He partook of my diſlike to 
Mrs. Bertram, and was irritated at her vio- 
lating the promiſe he had exacted: urged by 


theſe motives, he determined on his con- 
duct, 
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duct, and diſowning the tale, Eliza was ſent 
in diſgrace from Acorn- bank. 


« Meanwhile I releaſed my unfortunate 
nephew from priſon, and informed him what 
his wite had diſcloſed to Lady Bertram, and 
further added, Eliza was then at Oakdale in 
the chambers he had occupied. Agreeable to 
my wiſhes he incautiouſly accompanied me 
to the hall, and I reſolved, when I had be- 
trayed him, into the concealed apartments, 
to confine him till 1 could confer with Sir 
Robert on the ſubject. Alas! how ſhall I 
relate the ſcene which the following morning 
was preſented to my ſight how convey an 
idea of my horror, when entering I found 
my wretched nephew, whole lite had been 
one ſeries of misfortune, ſtretched a breath- 
leſs corpſe on the floor, which was deluged 
with blood ! in his hand was yet graſped the 
piſtol that had done the fatal deed | His 
blood is on my head, it fits heavy on my 
guilty ſoul ! it ſinks me to deſpair! it cries 
aloud to Heaven for vengeance | it has 

H 4 fallen 
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fallen on me! it has covered me with re- 
morſe ! it has drunk up every vital ſpring ! 
it has waſted me as with a flow conſuming 
fire! Dare I hope the expiation is made 
dare I hope my forrows—my late repentance 
can atone! Alas! I ſeldom feel a ray of 
comfort! all is dark—hornble—feartul ! 
In futurity the Almighty is juſt ; I bend 
before his infliftions, and I pray for mercy ! 
But yet I muſt proceed—yet the catalogue 
of my crimes 1s not completed. 


* In impriſoning the child of Alicia, I 
left him deſtitute of inſtruction, which was 
beſtowed by Eliza, whoſe temper and his 
were widely diſſimilar; nor was it in her 
power to rouſe him openly to oppoſe the 
will of Sir Robert. Her fpirit roſe againſt 
oppreſſion ; ſhe would have taught her huſ- 
band the ſame ſentiments, but his ſoul, 
mild and amiable, revolted at the leſſons 
Eliza gave ; yet, when again immured in the 
gloomy priſon where he had been reared, 
his hand was nerved by deſpair, his breaſt 
ſteeled 
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ſteeled by the recollection of his Eliza's 
maxims, and he ended a life he thought 
unworthy the preſervation. No ſooner had 
I recovered the firſt ſhock I received, than 
folding the bed clothes around the body, I 
conveyed it to the vault, where the family 
had in times long paſt been interred; 


Sir Robert arrived, as I expected, in 
the evening ; to him I related the tragical 
fate of his ſon. He ſcarce would liſten to 
me; he would not credit what I ſaid, till I 
produced a few lines addreſſed to his wife, 
that had been written in priſon by my un- 
fortunate nephew, and ſpoke in calm and 
reſolved terms of the fatal deed. I offered; 
to lead my brother by the way from the 
garden into the vault, but he ſhrunk from 
the fight. From this hour a gloomy melan- 
choly reſted upon Sir Robert; the world: 
had no longer any charms for him,, and he 
dragged out a joyleſs exiſtence, On me the 
dreadful ſcene alſo ated ; it ſeemed to. ſteel 
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my heart, and inure it to deeds of wicked- 
nels. | 


&« Eliza, when ſhe learned her huſband 
was releaſed from priſon by me, haſtened 
with the young Alicia to Oakdale. I told 
her my nephew was ſent abroad; ſhe would 
have inſtantly quitted the hall, but it was 
night, and ſhe feared expoſing her child to 
its damps. I then, by my converſation, 
gave her reaſon to ſuppoſe her huſband was 
yet at Oakdale; ſhe feared I had again 
incloſed him in the gloomy chambers, and 
fell into the ſnare I had prepared for her ; 
at night ſhe roſe, and ſought him there. No 
ſooner did I find ſhe had entered, than I, 
cloſing the partition, ſecured her where ſhe 
firſt had beheld my nephew. When Eliza 
found ſhe was my priſoner, her outcries 
were ſo loud as to be heard without, and 
alarm the ſervants. I went to the door, and 
threatened to remove her to the fartheſt 
dungeon. You cannot, you dare not: 
Mildred Bertram; I will brave your utmoſt 
| malice— 
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malice—I have now nought to dread - you 
have ſeparated me from my huſband and 
my child. I promiſed to reſtore the young 
Alicia, provided ſhe would ceaſe her out- 
cries; but that, did ſhe not directly ſubs 
mit, ſhe ſhould never again behold her.— 
She promited this, and I took the little 
innocent to its mother, who then demanded 
where her huſband was. Already have I 
{aid he is ſent abroad.'—* Mildred, (ſaid 
ſhe, with a look which penetrated my heart) 
he is not gone abroad; theſe crimſon ſtains 
certify me my huſband 1s gone home ; he 
did not act well; he ſhould have waited for me 
for the little Alicia for we mutually ſwore 
here, if my enterprize failed, to meet; and 
here, Mildred, we - would not have left our 
child in thy power; ſhe would have winged 
her way where thou wouldſt not have dared 
to follow. Yet, (ſaid ſhe, haughtily quit- 
ting me) yet vengeance may overtake thee. 
Thinkeſt thou, Mildred, I will weep my 
luſband's fate? No; tears are weak, they 
decome not my injuries.” 


„ 1 
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« Iſaw her deſperation ; I knew ſhe was 
capable of the moſt furious deeds. I acted 
with the calmeſt reſolution, and infuſed 
opium in her food, and during its effects 
viſited her, and found ſhe had in her pockets 
piſtols, a dagger, and poiſon. The mind 
of Eliza was adequate to the greateſt ex- 
ertions ; her ſoul was capable of every im- 
preſſion that was noble, but I had given her 
a wrong bent, and ſhe was reſtrained by no 
fixed principle of religion, and I was fully 
convinced ſhe meant to ſacrifice me to her 
revenge; but from the ſtrict ſearch I had 
made, I ſuppoſed no infirument of ven- 
geance remained, and that I had allo ſecured 
her from committing the ſame crime the 
unhappy heir of the Bertram's had. I 
would be for days together without viſiting 
her, taking care to ſupply her with what- 
ever neceifaries ſhe wanted for herſelf and 
child. allowing her books and materials for 
drawing. Sir Robert had never again viſited 
Oakdale, where I was once more a prifoner. 
and we had not met for two rears. He nov 

begged 
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begged I would, if poſũble, take the little 


Alicia from its mother, and give her an 
education ſuitable to her ſtation. 


« Fearful from the ſtate of mind in which 
my brother was, he would recogmze this 
child, and thus publiſh his duplicity and 
my infamy, and alſo finding her engaging 
qualities gain an influence over me I was 
unwilling ſhe ſhould, I ſeparated her from 
her mother when aſleep, leaving a few lines 
ſignitying my brother's wiſh regarding Alicia; 
—that certain of not obtaining Mrs. Bertram's. 
content, I had taken her away privately, and 
if the did not patiently ſubmit to the deci- 
fon, the child ſhould ſuffer for its mother's 
perverſeneſs. I gave the little Alicia a ſleepy 
potion, and by break of day, a hired chaiſe 
being at the gates, I put her into a trunk, 
which was placed within the carnage. At 
the firſt tage I releaſed her; ſhe waked and 
enquired for her mother; with ſweetmeats 
and promiſes I quieted her, and her inno- 
cent careſſes almoſt ſubdued me ;—thoſe 
marks 
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marks of affection (which in the child 
was real) had been artfully encouraged by 
Eliza, who ſaw the influence her amiable 
and beautiful child (whoſe features recalled 
to my mind the angelic woman whote name 
ſhe bore) had over me. In London, whither 
I went, I procured from my banker five 
hundred pounds, and purchaſed a complete 
wardrobe for Alicia, the exact liſt of which 
will be found, and may aſſiſt in recoguizing 
her. Again I ſet out, ſcarce knowing 
which way to direct the poſtillion, and 
totally at a loſs how to proceed; ſometimes 
I thought of placing her at ſome ſchool, but 
then the myſtery which would hang over her, 
might cauſe dangerous enquiries ; chance at 
length aſſiſted my reſolutions. Not many 
miles from Northwich, in Cheſhire, I was 
overturned, and the carriage was fo broken, 
it could not proceed ; a little diſtance from 
the road ftood a pleaſant neat looking houſe, 
to which the driver went aud brought 
aſhſtance ; the owner with his ſervant re- 
turned, night adyanced, and the maſter of 

the 
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the houſe offered me ſhelter till the carriage 
could be repaired ; thankfully I accepted 
the offer, and ſlipping two guineas into the 
hand of the poſtillion, told him, if he would 
be in the ſame place by break of day with a 
chaiſe and freſh horſes, TI would double his 
reward. I then followed my conductor, 
whoſe appearance was that of a ſubſtantial 
farmer—his wife alſo ſeemed to be a decent 
reſpectable woman; they had a ſon about 
ſeven years old, and a daughter of Alicia's age, 
who was almoſt as lovely as herſelf. I was 
kindly and hoſpitably entertained, and at 
an early hour was ſhewn to a comfortable 
bed-chamber. After ] had lain my innocent 
charge into bed, I changed my dreſs, and 
wrote on a ſheet of paper, in which was 
tolded the bills for the ſum of five hundred 
pounds, The child which | leave is an ille- 
gitimate one, belonging to a wealthy family 
whom her birth diſgraces; ſhe has been 
taught to call herſelf Alicia Bouchier, which 
ought to be changed to avoid any ſuſpicion ; 
what her real name is, fignifies not. Iam a 


lervant 
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ſervant to the family, and was directed to 
diſpoſe of the child, with the ſum of 5001. as 
a portion for her, and to defray the expences 
of her bringing up. Be careful of the charge 
aſſigned you, as an eye will watch your 
conduct.” 


« The morning broke, and without 
daring to look on Alicia, I quitted the 
| houſe, and finding the chaiſe as I had ap- 
pointed, I ſet out towards London; knowing 
I ſhould from thence be leſs eaſily traced, I 
ſtopped not in the metropolis, but haſtened 
to Oakdale. The horrid expreſſion of 
_ deſpair which ſat on the countenance of 

Eliza, as graſping my arm ſhe wildly en- 
quired for her child, ſtruck a chilly coldneſs 
through every vein. I aſſured her ſhe was 
well—ſhe was happy. *©* Happineſs, Mil- 
dred, you have chaſed from this world ; my 
child is with her father! If you talk to me 
of happineſs Again I ſay Alicia is 


happy, yet ſhe is not with her father. — 


« Mildred, you refine upon cruelty ; does 
your 
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your hatred reach the innocent Alicia ? 
could your barbarous heart be unmoved by 
her carefles? Why not ſend her to your 
nephew, whoſe ſpirit would have thanked 
thee for the deed? Go! ſharpen your 
dagger! feck out my child, the lovely 
grand-daughter of the fainted Alicia] free 
her, kindly free her from future tyranny '— 
I then quitted Eliza, and almoſt trembled 
to viſit her again; her reproaches were loud, 
they appeared calculated to irritate me.— 
© ] fear not death, I have ſuffered it twice 
(ſhe would ſay) in my huſband and in ſepa- 
ration from my child; think not, Mildred» 
that, when ſoftened by my fears for her, I will 
be tractable. I know you fear me—I know 
you tremble at the idea of adding my blood 
to your other crimes! But where is the 
difference, to fee it flow ruddy from my 
heart, or thus to allow it to congeal in my 
veins, and to make me ſuffer a living death? 
But yet, Mildred, vengeance ſhall overtake 
thee.” She made various attempts to 
end her exiſtence, when. one night ſhe 
ruſhed 
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ruſhed paſt me, and ere I could prevent her, 
opened the caſement of Sir Philip's chamber 
to leap out ; the ſervants were none of them 
in that part of the houſe, or they would 
have heard her—heard the wretched Eliza 
loudly call for that help ſhe was never to 
receive. On the table lay the dagger I had 
taken from her when firſt ſhe was impri- 
ſoned, and as I prevented her leaping out of 
the window, ſhe flew to ſeize this weapon, 
but I, who was nearer the table, firſt reach- 
ed it; the deſperate Eliza, ere I could turn 
aſide its point, ruſhed on it; the blood 
guſhed out. It is well, (ſhe cried) with an 
undaunted air; I am free! Mildred, thy 
power is -weak—thy reign is over—repen- 
tance and remorſe are thine! I go to join 
my huſband !'' She walked, quickly walked, 
though ſo deeply wounded, into the cham- 
ber ſtained with his blood. Go, (ſaid ſhe, 
Mildred, I wiſh to be undiſturbed.“ TI left 
her to find ſomething to ſtaunch the blood, 
for I had no idea of the wound being 
dangerous, When I returned, I found 
4 | | Eliza 
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Eliza writing with her blood ; ſhe refuſed 
all aſſiſtance, and with ſuch fortitude bore 
the pain, that ere ſhe had well laid afide her 
pen, ſhe expired. This laſt effort of a ſtrong, 
but miſguided mind, you will find, Sir Ro- 
bert, amongſt my papers. 


« Eliza was laid by her huſband. I wrote 
to my brother requeſting he would haſten 
to me. Lady Bertram was ill, was dying, 
and ere her funeral was well over, an apo- 
plectic fit carried off Sir Robert. 


« I was riow left as it were alone in the 
world, for friends I had none, and my two 
younger brothers, who had both borne com- 
miſſions, found early graves. You then, Sir 
Robert, was a little boy, and your fiſter, 
who was 14 years older, had at 16 married 
a gay young man of the name of Meynell, 
againſt the inclination of her parents; from 
me ſhe therefore was alſo eſtranged. At the 
death of her mother ſhe became entitled to 
a handſome fortune, to ſpend which, with a 
; ſplendid 
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ſplendid retinue, they ſoon after ſet out for 
France. 

c ] looked round; I ſaw I had failed to 
attach one being to me, norhad I an attach- 
ment to any living creature ; and I was ad- 
vancipg to a period of life when our happi- 
neſs muſt proceed from ourſelves, when the 
remembrance of a well-ſpent life muſt cheer 
its evening, though we may be ſurrounded 
by friends our virtues and amiable qualities 
have endeared us to. To look back filled 
me with remorſe—] had ſecured no one 
friend ; and to look forward into eternity I 
dared not. The day of vengeance fo oft 
denounced by Eliza was at hand; I who 
uſed to ridicule the weak and ſuperſtitious 
minds on whom I had been at ſo much 
trouble to impoſe, now ſtarted at my own 
ſhadow, and fearful of the vicinity which 
my room had to' the concealed chambers, 
changed my apartment into the oppoſite 
wing, and had the door of Sir Philip's 
chamber nailed up. Nightly viſions diſ- 

| | tyrbed 
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turbed me the bloody ſpectres of my 
nephew and Eliza ſeemed to denounce my 
doom. 


„I quitted Oakdale, of which I had a 
leaſe, and reſolved to take home the little 
Alicia, for whom my fortune ſhould accu- 
mulate, as no proviſion had been made by 
my brother for her, he, as you know, Sir 
Robert, dying inteſtate, I went ſtraight 
from the hall to the houſe where I had left 
Alicia, but I found her not; its inhabitants 
were gone no one could tell me where; it 
was believed they originally came from Lon- 
don, —they might be returned there; but 
their reſidence had been ſhort in Cheſhire, 
where they had taken a large dairy farm, 
though they were ſtrangers to the manage- 
ment of it, and it not anfwering, they had 
left it very ſuddenly ſoon after I had 
been there. Hopeleſs of ſucceſs, I 
went to London, where, by advertiſing 
and offering rewards, I made all poſſible 
enquiry ; but finding my endeavours fruit 

leſs, 
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leſs, I tried, amidſt hurry and diſſipation, 
to lull my conſcience. In an excurſion 1 
made to Bath I was nearly becoming the 
wite of a ſharper ; and rejoicing at my eſcape; 
determined to avoid all offers of marriage, 
and in one of the moſt opulent towns in the 
north of England took a handſome houſe, 
which I made, by the elegant entertain- 
ments I gave, the reſort and envy of the 
| circle in which I lived and preſided. But 
1 vain was every trial I made; happineſs was 
Med; and whilſt careſſed and looked up to as 
a model of perfection, as a creature who 
lived ſo as to diffuſe that comfort ſhe enjoyed, 
I endured the keeneſt torments I dared not 
to be one moment alone. Again tried change 
of place, and had once moreno ſettled abode. 
I had never been in Scotland, and reſolved 
to make a journey there. In paſſing through 
| the county of Durham I determined to viſit 
Oakdale, where Martha, who had lived long 
I with me, remained, as alſo the gardener, 
her huſband. It was evening when ] ar- 


fived—I entered by the hall door—I was 
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overpowered by recollection, and threw 
myſelf on a ſeat ; at that inſtant a peal of 
- thunder ſeemed to ſhake the houſe, and the 
lightning flaſhed through the open door and 
the painted window—again the thunderrolled 
heavy overmy head, Martha had left me on 
my entrance, and the men were gone to the 
ftables; the third flaſh, yet more vivid 
than the former, attracted by the armour 
which hung near me, entered the hall ; 1 
fell ſenſeleſs on the floor ; the tremendous 
craſh of this peal, and the falling of the 
armour, brought back Martha, who, as ſhe 
beheld me, concluded I was dead ; my 
clothes and hair were ſinged, as well as one 
arm, and I was alſo conſiderably bruiſed by 
the picture, painted upon wood, of Sir 
Philip Bertram (the faſtening of which had 
been burnt equally with thoſe of the armour) 
falling upon me. Reſtored to life, I looked 
round and beheld the picture; my eyes 
reſted on the ſentence wrote below it, which 
was part of the oath taken when the ſecret 
of the concealed apartments was communi- 

| cated 
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cated to me, as had been always the cuſtom': 
For ever accurſed is the perſon who dares 
to tread with unhallowed ſteps, for guilty or 
profane purpoſes, the ſacred retreat of 
piety.“ I cloſed my eyes, and leaned upon 
the ſhoulder of Martha, who cried, and 
talked between each flaſh of lightning of 
death and judgment—words terrible to my 
ears. The ſtorm abated, I went to my 
chamber, where a ſevere fever ſeized me. 
Oh! the terrible viſions which my delirious 
fancy preſented ! they are yet preſent they 
yet ſeem to purſue me 


« At laſt by flow degrees I recovered, 
but long laboured under extreme debility. 
No ſooner was I reſtored to health, than 
diſmiſſing my ſervants, all but thoſe who 
before had been left at Oakdale, I ſet out 
on foot, and meanly clad, on a pilgrimage 
to ſeek Alicia; but though it laſted almoſt 
two years, I yet returned to Oakdale un- 
ſucceſsful. 


Mr, 
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« Mr. Meynell had diffipated his own and 
wife's fortune, and was gone out to India. 
I took therefore Mrs. Meynell and her fon 
to the hall; to her I in part confeſſed my 
crimes, and revealed to her the ſecret of the 
concealed chambers, where I had reſolved to 
end my days. I entered on a life of peni- 
tence, and ſaw only Mrs. Meynell, or at 
certain times, in Sir Philip's chamber, Mar- 
tha. Sometimes I would indulge myſelf, 
by walking at midnight on the terrace, but 
no longer did the ſun ſhine on me. I learned 
to handle the ax and the ſaw, and conſtruct- 
ed a wooden tomb over the remains of my 
nephew and Eliza, on which were laid figures 
of wax, repreſenting them bleeding and 
dying. My next employment was to work 
the black cloth, intended for hangings to 
the place where my remains were to be de- 
poſited, with emblematical figures on 
the pall for a covering; a wax image ſimilar 
to that which I had cauſed to be entombed 
at St. Mary's, as the heir of Sir Robert 
Bertram, was my next fad taſk, I have 
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ſlept in the chamber ſtained with the 
blood of my unfortunate kinſman and 
Eliza, whilſt ſuſpended over mie hung the 
bloody dagger. My dreſs has been coarſe, 
my food homely and ſparing, and thus for 
eighteen years have I lived amidſt ſcenes of 
horror, which for ever recalled my guilt, 
reminded me of mortality, and bade 
me prepare to render up to a juſt Judge an 
account of my actions. My days are now 
near their cloſe ; this packet will then, Sir 
Robert, be given you by your ſiſter, after 
have been buried at St. Mary's Oak ;— 
my laſt will too is in my niece's poſ- 
ſeſſion, in which I have conſtituted you, 
Sir Robert, executor and truſtee for 
Alicia, ſhould ſhe be found; an annuity is 
| ſet aſide for Mrs. Meynell, at whoſe death, 
and after a certain period elapſing without 
tidings of Alicia, all centers in you.” 


Thus ended the narrative of crimes, the 
reading of which had moſt deeply ſhocked 
our heroine ; oft had ſhe laid it down, and 

looked 
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looked fearfully around her, and as oft, re- 
fuming her fortitude, had again continued 
to read, It was morning when Alicia 
entered, and ſhe now ſaw through the nar- 
row windows in the roof, that the dun ſhade 
of evening had cloſed over the horizon.— 
Alicia thought not of thoſe events which ſo 
recently had befallen her, and, fadly occu- 
pied with the horrid recital of Mildred 
Bertram, no longer found the idea of Lord 
Trewarne obtrude itſelf on her imagination, 
nor longer ſeemed to remember ſhe had fled 
from his emiſſaries, or that if not dead, he 
was dying by her hand. The agonized cries 
of Eliza ſhe almoſt imagined yet echoed 
through the gloomy chambers, and the 
amiable heir of the laſt Baronet of Oakdale, 
bleeding and dying, appeared portrayed 
by her imagination. Now ſhe again peruſed 
the nearly-obliterated writing of Mrs. Ber- 
tram, which accident had ſeparated, ſhe 
ſuppoſed, from the other papers, nor could 
ſhe wonder at the ſtrong impreſſion which 
Henry Bertram had received from its pe- 

1 2 ruſal, 
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ruſal; the mutilated ſtate it was in, and the 
ſimilarity 6f names, fufficiently authoriſed 
alſo the idea, that it was written by the 
mother of our heroine. 


It was nearly dark; Alicia roſe, and 
lighted her candle by the means her prudent 
foreſight had procured. She felt her head 
giddy, her ideas wandering and confuſed; 
ſhe remembered what Mr. Bertram had ſaid 
regarding his extreme ſufferings of mind 
when laſt amidſt theſe paſſages and vaults, 
and feared the might al{oz like him, ſuſtain 
a deprivation of reaſon. Seating herſelf again, 
ſhe took a part of thoſe refreſhnzents ſhe had 
provided at Malieveren, and ſuppoſing ſhe 
was able to go through the remainder of the 
papers, began to read that which was fal- 
tened to the end of Mildred's narrative.— 
This was written by Mr. Bouchier, and 
contained the following words :— 


« T it was, Eliza, who found retired, 


amidſt wilds and woods, the blooming Alicia, 
the 
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the beauteous grand-daughter of Sir Robert 
Bertram ! I ſaw her-—I loved poured out 
at her feet the paſſion ſhe had inſpired, re- 
gardleſs of the difference which wealth and 
ſtation had apparently made ; ſhe appeared 
as the queen amongſt the village maids—ſhe 
likened to my vows. The perſon, who I ſup- 
poſed was her father, told me the ſtrange tale 
of her being left with him, and gave me an 
account of the money and clothes that had 
been provided for her uſe; the money was 
expended, but he gave me Alicia Bouchier. 
My father heard of my love, and we were 
ſeparated by him ſoon after a daughter was 
born, who bore the name (which Alicia be- 
lieved was that of her mother,) Eliza.— 
When J was at liberty to ſearch for my 
child, it and its guardian had long quitted 
the village where it was born. Eight years 
was J ſeparated from my adored Alicia; 
again we met—a few ſhort years only flew 
over our heads before ſhe quitted me for 
ever. No child was left all had died ;—in 
mourning their deaths and that of my be- 


13 loved 
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loved Alicia's, grief triumphed over reaſon, 
I forſook home—1 eloped from the kind, 
but to me troubleſome watchings of friend. 
ſnip—l wandered to St. Mary's. I beheld 
you, Eliza, and aided, perhaps, by fancy, 
by the derangement of my mind, and the 
enthuſiaſm of my character, imagined in you 
J beheld my loſt, my worſhipped Alicia 
reſtored to me, all blooming as when firſt 1 
loved. Already do you know how I dif- 
covered the concealed apartments; anxiouſly 
ſolicitous to further inveſtigate the ſtory, in 
which I was ſo cloiely, fo deeply intereſted, 
I found means, which now I will not relate, 
to trace the child of Alicia from whence I left 
her, to St. Mary's Oak. The funeral which 
] had witneſſed when I firſt reached it, was 
that of the perion who, then bearing. a dit- 
ferent name, had reared the daughter of Mr. 
Bertram and Eliza Bouchier—who had re- 
vealed to me her being abandoned by her 
friends who at the ſacred altar had joined 
my hand to Alicia's—and who, for reaſons 


which I do not exactly comprehend, had, 
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by changing his place of reſidence and name, 
concealed my child. Alas! fatal conceal- 
ment! You, Eliza, I tremble as I write, 
you, Eliza, are the daughter of Alicia! You 
are, horror is in the found, you are the 
child of the wretched Frederic, who goes 
to ſearch for one perſon, who, if alive, can 
alone ſolve ſome doubts that yet remain.“ 


CHAPTER IX, 
—  — —  _ 


Turkk was yet another paper—it was a 
letter from Mrs. Bouchier to our heroine, 
and contained an exact deſcription of the 


face and perſon of Mr. Bouchier, that if he 


yet lived, Alicia might recognize him by it; 
there was likewiſe a portrait of him, which 
he had himſelf given to Eliza. As Alicia 


14 alter- 
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alternately gazed on it, and again recurred 
to her mother's deſcription, her eyes ſwam, 
her heart ſickened, and both papers and 
portrait fell from her hand. Recovering 
from the firſt emotion of ſurpriſe, and horrid 
aſtoniſhment, ſhe exclaimed, Do my 
ſenſes ſorſake me, as I feared, amidſt theſe 
ſcenes of terror! do I dream!“ Then falling 
on her knees, Mighty God! (ſhe ex- 
claimed) how intricate are thy ways! how 
weak, how ſhort-fighted are we mortals 
thou haſt created ! how ſinfully do we 
murmur at thy decrees! Oh! haſt thou 
ordained a daughter's hand to puniſh=—"” 


« Alicia roſe, and again read the de- 
ſcription, again gazed on the portrait ; no, 
ſhe could not miſtake, Frederic Bouchier 
and Frederic Fitz-Harman, Earl of Tre- 
warne, were the ſame. One mark of identity 
Alone would have convinced Alicia it was 
ſo, had there been no other. Her mother 
ſaid, that on the upper part of the right 


Thoulder was a large red mark, and below 
that 
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that the ſcar of a wound which reached 
almoſt to the elbow, and was again ſeen 
below it. This Alicia had remarked when 
ſhe aſſiſted in binding up the wound the had 
inflicted ; ahke did the deſcription of her 
father's features and perſon agree with thoſe 
of Lord Trewarne ; {o did the portrait. — 
« Tt is, (ſaid ſhe, with a firm tone of voice) 
it is my father ! The early misfortunes he 
{uſtained, his long eſtrangement from his 
friends, all convince me! I will not ſhrink 
from my duty, but haite, and ere too late 
bez his ſorgivenets.” Alicia deſcended the 
ſtairs, and paſſing through the blood-ſtained 
chamber, entered that of Sir Philip's, the 
door of which into the gallery ſtood open. 


Silence and darkneſs filled the gallery ; 
ſhe threw her eyes along it fearfully. Lord 
Trewarne, it was probable, was dead, and 
though doubtleſs ſhe had already been 
ſought, by the faſtenings being removed 
from the door of the apartment in which ſhe 


had been confined ; yet the officers of juſtice 
; 1 5 might 
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might remain and ſeize her—a ſhamefulimpri- 
ſonment and ignominious death might be her's. 
Agonized almoſt to diſtraction by theſe 
ren Alicia, with a palpitating heart, 
paſſed along the gallery, determined to feck 
her father, dead or alive. A ra light 
beamed through a half- cloſed door; without 
noiſe ſhe puſhed it open; a taper that burnt 
on the table, by its rays faintly illumined the 
middle of the chamber, whoſe ſides, hung 
with dark green damaſk correſponding with 
the bed, received them not; the curtains 
were cloſed on the fide Alicia entered. She 
pauſed ; perhaps there might be ſtretched 
the dead body of the parent ſhe had ſlain ; a 
few ſteps, and this horrid fight might be dil- 
cloſed. Theſe ſteps were taken, Lord Tre- 
warne lay on the bed, not as Alicia had 
feared, but aſleep, and by him, on an caly 
chair, in the ſame ſtate, fat his valet. 


Alicia kneeled by the bed, and pulling | 
out the portrait, compared it with the fea- 
tures of the fleeping Earl; they ſeemed 

the 
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the ſame, allowing for the difference 
between the ages, which muſt be more 
than twenty years; yet the countenance 
of Lord Trewarne wore not that air of 
ingenuouſneſs which was diſplayed in his 
miniature reſemblance, nor had his Lord- 
ſhip, as he ſlept, that noble and dignified 
expreſſion, or that look of extreme ſenſi - 
bility, which ſhe had obſerved in his 
waking hours in a degree that preciſely cor- 
reſponded with the portrait ſhe held. In a 
free commerce with the world frankneſs of 
character is very often loſt, and the other 
change Alicia thought could be eafily ac- 
counted for ; her father, though naturally 
amiable, had yet, ſhe feared, of late indulged 
himſelf in vices contrary to his original 
conduct. Thoroughly convinced ſhe had 
found the parent whom ſhe had till that 
night conſidered as having died ere ſhe was 
born—with a low and empaſhoned voice, 
prayed the Almighty to reſtore her father to 
health, and to grant ſhe might be allowed 
to ſhew her filial tenderneſs to him, and 
16 that 
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that ſhe might, by her dutiful attention, 
obliterate the memory of his former ſuffer- 
ings. The ſleep of Lord Trewarne grew 
diſturbed ; and though not yet awake, he 
talked in a quick and agitated manner; then 
haſtily lifting his head, he beheld the kneel- 
ing Alicia, 


«© Oh! take her away, take her away!“ 
he cried, in a voice loud enough to waken 
his valet, who on beholding our heroine, 
ſwore he thought ſhe was one of the ghoſts 
that lived in Oakdale, and were here and 
there, every where and no where. Oh 
take her away, hide ber, bury her again,” 
exclaimed Lord Trewarne, in a tone of 
agony. | 

cc Who, my Lord! what bury Miss 
Sleigh 7” ſaid his unfeeling attendant, as 
with a careleſs air he threw his arm round 
her waiſt. e 

« Compoſe yourſelf,” ſaid Alicia, as 
darting a look of contempt on Watkins, 
ſhe ſeat ed herſelf by Lord Trewarne, 


« 80 
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« So now, (cried Watkins, with a ſaucy 
freedom in his manner) you ha choſen to 
quit your hiding-place, to nurle the Earl.” 

] do intend it; for this ſole purpoſe a 
[ here, and here, where a ſenſe of duty has 
brought me, ſhall I ſtay.” | 

No longer, I aſſure you, than J chuſe. 
My lord's lite depends upon his being kept 
quiet, and no one ſhall diſturb him; a pretty 
piece of work his Lordſhip has made of it, 
indeed (continued his valet, as he took our 
heroine's hand, and led her out, who ſaw to 
oppofe would make an uproar that might be 
detrimental to the Earl); a pretty piece of 
work, indeed, (continued he); I knew what 
it would end in; no {ooner had you your 
full ſwing, than back you came; had you 
but, after my Lord was at the trouble of 
taking you into Scotland, conſidered what 
you would be at, he would, to my know- 
ledge, have married you ; and had you, 
Miſs Sleigh, been kind enough to have 
viſited his Lordſhip twornights ago in the 


way you did this, he would not now be 


laying, 
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laying, as I think, a dying, nor would 
you ſtand the chance of having a halter 
about that fair neck of your's.” 


Watkins led Alicia to an apartment in 
the weſt wing of the hall, and locking her 
in, bade her good night, or rather, he ſaid, 
good morning, for the day had broke ere ſhe 
quitted the chamber of Lord Trewarne.— 
The room was a well-remembered one by 
our heroine, to whole uſe it had, in her 
childiſh days, been appropriated as a play- 
room, and it full diſplayed marks of thoſe 
amuſements; here lay a doll ſhe remembered 
was preſented her by Mr. Kirby, and in 
another place ſeveral trifles made by her 
mother. The tears guſhed from the eyes 
of Alicia as ſhe viewed thele tokens of a 
mother's fond attention to her pleature and 
infantine amuſement ; ladly ſhe felt, as ſhe 
. recalled thoſe days of happy infancy, when 
ſhe was all her unfortunate mother had in the | 
world to make her wiſh for life. Ah! 
little (ſighed Alicia) did I know, when 


Eiſſing 
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kiſſing off the ſtarting tear as my mother 
bent over me, from what a deep ſenſe of 
agony they flowed | Ah! my beloved pa- 
rent, never till now did I know the vaſt 
extent of my obligations to thee, never till 
now was I fully ſenſible of thy worth! Kindly 
didſt thou conceal the tale fraught with 
horror—alas ! had I known it, bow would 
my young mind have ſupported the ſad 
knowledge! yet, by bidding me. look for- 
ward to a certain period for unravelling the 
ſcene, you, when revealing, bade me con- 
ceal, I learned to ſuffer in ſilence; and by 
appointing a period when my reaſon had 
acquired ſome ſtrength, and ere it might be 
| ſuppoſed 1 had exchanged duty for love, 
thou hoped to ſave me from forming, as 
thou hadſt done, ſome haſty connexion 
fraught with muſery.” Alicia pauſed ; her 
thoughts, even amidſt the horrors by which 
ſhe was ſurrounded, turned to Henry Ber- | 
tram. Her father would ſanction her choice; | | 
ſhe was not now a poor dependant on the | | 
bounty of the Bertrams ; in early life Lord 
5 Trewarne 
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Trewarne had been the choſen friend of Sir 
Robert ;—thus through the gloom that ſur- 
rounded her a bright ray of hope ſtreamed, 


and irradiated the future. 


About eight o'clock Watkins brought 
ſome breaktaſt to his priſoner, but ſcarce 
deigned to anſwer her enquiries after his 
Lord. At four he again made his appcar— 
ance with ſome refreſhment, and as before 
gave ſhort and unſatisfactory anſwers. 


One window of the room in which Alicia 
was conſined, gave her a tranſient view of the 
road over the low wall of the terrace, and 
at this window ſhe ſpent the greateſt part of 
the day, in hopes of attracting the attention 
of ſome of the few paſſengers. Anxiouſly 
did ſhe wiſh to eſcape, as little would her 
new-diſcovered affinity to the Earl have, if 
now diſcloſed, protected here from the inſo- 
lence of his valet, which effectually prevented 
her wiſhed attendance on her father. She 
wrote with her pencil on a ſlip of paper, a 
billet 
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billet to Captain Barlow, who ſhe ſuppoſed, 
cre this, would be returned to St. Mary's, 
and did not doubt, could ſhe get her note 
conveyed to him, of being releaſed from her 
preſent uncomfortable ſituation. But thoſe 
paſſengers whopaſled Oakdale Hall, appeared 
as if they feared, by lifting their eyes to- 
wards it, they ſhould behold one of its 
reputed inhabitants, and our heroine's at- 
tempts were without ſucceſs. The apart- 
ment in which ſhe was being at a conſider- 
able diſtance from that of Lord Trewarne, 
ſhe heard no ſound, fave at times ſteps in 
that end of the gallery, out of which a 
ſeparate paſſage led to the rooms in the welt 
wing of the hall; yet theſe ſteps approached 
not her. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tar evening cloſed in; Alicia felt heavy 
for want of reſt; throwing herſelf on the 
floor; and leaning her head on her hand, 
ſhe fell aſleep, but was awaked ſoon after by 
a kind of buſtle in a diſtant part of the 
houſe.— This laſted not long; again all-was 
ſilence, and again Alicia ſlept, but was 
waked ſuddenly by a noiſe near at hand, and 
footſteps were heard in the paſſage. Sherole; 
it was apparently midnight from the dark- 
neſs; voices were diſtinguiſhable, which, 


from the echo, ſhe ſuppoſed proceeded from 
people 
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people aſcending the ſtaircaſe; doors flapped, 
and all was noiſe and uproar. Looking 
from the window that fronted the court, 
ſhe ſaw lights in the eaſt wing, where ſhe 
had ſeen Lord Trewarne, but they did not 
ſecm ſtationary, as by turns every room was 
enlightened. Alicia feared, conjectured, 
and was now almoſt certain her fears were 
verified—her father was dead—ſhe was his 
murderer—and the body being removed 
had cauſed the buſtle in the houle ; the 1dea 
chilled her with horror—ſhe leaned againſt 
the wall—the light dilappeared from the 
eaſtern ſide of the hall—the noile was huſhed 
—and all was again profound ſilence, which 
to Alicia ſeemed that of death itſelf. Un- 
able longer to bear the cruel uncertainty, 
ſhe ſtruck a light, determined, if in her 
power, to force the lock, and endeavour to 
gain information; but whilſt ſhe had flept, 
{ſome one had entered the room, for the 
door ſtood open. Taking her taper, Alicia 
quitted the ſpot ſo oft the witneſs of her 
cluldiſh enjoyments, and reached the gallery, 

where, 
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where, as ſhe liſtened, no found affailed her 
ears Again ſhe proceeded, and ſtopped as 
ſhe heard the echo of her own ſteps returned 
from the ſolitary walls; then, reſolving to 
give herſelf no time to deliberate, ſhe turned 
into the chamber where ſhe had beheld Lord 
Trewarne, and where now, ſhe ſuppoſcd, 
lay his breathleſs corpſe. The room was 
wholly dark, fave as far as the ſcanty rays of 
the taper ſhe held, reached; the curtains 
were drawn round the bed, and as Alicia 
advanced, ſhe felt her reſolution almoſt de- 
ſert her. Could ſhe bear the fight of her 
father murdered by her own hand! ſhe 
turned—ſhe would ſearch for ſome of the 
people ſhe had heard—but again ſhe baniſhed 
the thought, as the ſaucy freedom of Wat- 
kins's manner darted acroſs her mind, and 
her hand again reſted on the curtain ; with 
a ſudden jerk ſhe drew it back—her taper 
was extinguiſhed, —Amidft all the horrors 
by which ſhe had been ſurrounded of late, 
Alicia hitherto had preſerved her preſence 
of mind ; but now, ſeized with all the wild- 
N nels 
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neſs of fear, and totally deſtitute of that 
compoſure ſhe hitherto had apparently pre- 
ſerved, the {creaiacd aloud, as ſhe ſuppoſed 


ſhe ſaw, (for it was too dark to diſtinguiſh ' 


with exactneſs,) the body of Lord Trewarne 
ſtretched on the bed, and ſurrounded by 
the inſignias of death. Ruſhing out, the 
terrified Alicia fled alung the gallery, and 
entering an apartment, the door of which 


ſtood open, funk on the floor ;—at that in- 


ſtant ſhe ſaw ſhe was in Sir Philip's room 
the cloſet-door ſtood open, and through the 
bloody chamber. ſhe ſaw advance a figure 
that bore the likeneſs of Lord Trewarne, but 
ere it reached her, deprived of ſenſe and 
motion, Alicia lay breathleſs on the floor. 
It was ſome time ere ſhe recovered, ſo as to 
become ſenſible of her exiſtence, and then 
found ſhe was laid on a bed, and Henry 
- Bertram kneeling by her, who held one of her 
hands; with a look expreſſive of ſtrong 
anxiety, © Thank God, (ſaid Henry) ſhe 


lives.” 


Alicia's 
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Alicia's eves were fixed on Mr. Bertrain, 
but yet ſhe ſpoke not; raiſing her head ſhe 
looked round“ Is this reality? are you, 
indeed, with me, Henry?“ 

« It is real, my Alicia, it is Henry, who 
kneeling by you, hopes never again to be 
parted from you.” : 

Again ſhe looked around; © ſure I am 
not awake, or I may be deceived by my 
imagination my head is light. I have fuf- 
fered much, Henry, and juſt now I thought 
I ſaw Lord Trewarne, whom I ſuppoſed 
dead, well — alive —walking through the 
concealed chamber.” 

« You were not deceived, my beloved 
Alicia,” ſaid a voice which reſembled that of 
his Lordſhip ; and the ſame figure, ſhe had 
before ſeen, advanced. It was, and it was 
not Lord Trewarne ; a different expreſſion 
ſat on his countenance—heappeared older; 
the hair of Lord Trewarne, even in powder, 
might be known to be a bright ſhade of pale 
brown—the hair of this perſon was grey 
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% No, (faid Alicia, ſhrinking from his 
touch, and hiding her face on the ſhoulder 
of Mr. Bertram) no, you are nct my father ! 
whoever you are, ſeek not to impoſe on me— 
[ have murdered my father!“ 

« My dear child, (ſaid the ſame perſon, 
who moving Henry, took his place) do not 
thus agitate yourſelf; I am indeed your 


father, now your only parent, Alicia! I 
was the huſband of Eliza—-I was the Earl of 


Trewarne, who aſſumed the feigned name 
of Bouchier. Since I have quitted Oakdale, 
I have met with many hardſhips —I have 
known much ſorrow ; after an abſence of fo 
many years, kill me not by ſeeing you thus! 
You are indeed my ES 40s long has 
an artfu] villain ſeparated us. 

« Alicia, (ſaid Mr. Bertram) do you 
think I would impoſe on you? will you not 
credit Henry Bertram, when he tells you 
this is Lord Trewarne, the long loſt friend 
of my father, and the Earl of Knaſborough ? 
You have credited, Alicia, the artful villain 
who uſurped your father's name and title, 


who 
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who dared not ſhew himſelf till Sir Robert 
had quitted England. It was this villain 
who defamed William March—whoſe in- 
trigues threw him into priſon; to this 
wretch, abandoned to every crime, does 
Lord Morville owe his ruin.“ 


Alicia ſeemed to forget her late indiſpo- 
ſition, as lightly ſpringing from the bed, 
and throwing herſelf at her father's feet, ſhe 
begged he would bleſs the child of his Eliza. 
Alicia was raiſed, and embraced by a parent 
ſhe had till that hour never beheld. Loud 
ſobs from a perſon, who ſtood concealed by 
the curtains, attracted the attention of gur 
heroine, and the next minute was ſhe in the 
arms of this ſtranger. 


„ Kirby, (ſaid her father) you terrify 
Alicia.“ : 
«© Who I! No, no, ſhe will not be terrified 

at me, 1t was you ſhe was frightened at.” 
« Mr. Kirby, (ſaid Alicia) my beſt, my 


deareſt friend | how is it that I again, When 


] ceaſed to hope it, fee you?“ 
| « Oh! 
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« Oh! it is a long tale, it 1s not poſſible 
to tell you,“ ſaid the worthy ſurgeon, wiping 
his eyes. 

« For what am I (exclaimed our heroine) 
reſerved ! I am ſurrounded by wonders—l 
behold friends I have long known, that are 
very dear! and I have found a father I 


learned to love, when I knew not he exiſted!” - 


« When you are more compoſed, Alicia, 
you ſhall learn my ſtory,” ſaid her father. 

Henry walked to the window by which 
he had entered Oakdale when he viſited 
the concealed chambers. * The ſun has 
been riſen ſome time; had we not better, 
my Lord, ſet out?“ 

« By all means; we ſhall, I hope, find 

the whole party by this time at Malieveren.“ 
Dove go then to Malieveren ? (enquired 
Alicia); is Lady Bertram at the Caſtle ?* 
« Ere this I expect fo,” replied her 
father. 

<« Before we quit Oakdale, my father, let 
me inform you in one of its apartments lays 
the man who uſurped your name, who has 
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perſecuted your daughter, killed by ker 
hand.“ Briefly then ſhe recounted her ad- 
ventures fince ſhe entered the hall, every part 
of which was ſearched, but neither Lord Tre- 
warne nor his ſervants could be found.— 
Alicia had ſeen him raving with delirium, 
from pain and fever, in the green damaſ; 
chamber, and from thence, doubtlels, his 
ſervants had in the duſk of the evening con- 
veyed him, as the mattreſs and blankets had 
been taken away. 


Again ſupported by Mr. Bertram, did our 
heroine deſcend the ſtaircaſe of Oakdale 
Hall, but not now, as before, 1gnorant who 
were her parents, or that either of them 
lived, She was now accompanied by a 
father, whom ſhe was convinced poſſeſſcd 
many amiable qualities, of a rank in lite 
which made no longer her alliance a diſgrace 
to the nobleſt or proudeſt family. The car- 
Triage, which Alicia knew was Sir Robert's, 
drove up to the gates, and ſhe was lifted 
into it by her father and Henry, who ſhe 

54 {aw 
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ſaw had not yet regained his former look of 
health and ſtrepgth. 


« Mr. Bertram, (ſaid the Earl) we for- 
get every thing in our joy at finding Alicia; 
but ſome ſteps are neceſſary to be taken in 
order to ſecure this artful villain.“ 

« Suppoſe we wait here, and ſend to 
Jackſon, (ſaid Mr. Bertram) who will omit 
nothing to prevent his eſcape ; or I will take 
one of the horſes, and ride over to St, 
Mary's.“ | 

Alicia, (who ſince ſhe had beheld the 
friends by whom ſhe now was ſurrounded) 
thought not till that inſtant of Captain 

arlow, who would be uneaſy, if he was 
returned, at her abſence, propoſed they all 
ſhould go to St. Mary's. 


The good doctor rubbed his hands, and 
clapping Alicia's ſhoulder, ſaid, © Aye, aye, 
my dear, let us all go, if it is but to ſet the 
folks of the village a gaping ; I believe, 
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though we are in the Baronet's carriage, and 
the liveries ſo well known, if I put out my 
head, not a ſoul dare approach us ; for when 
I lived at Oakdale it was ſuppoſed I held 
correſpondence not only with the ſpirits in 
it, but with the very devil himſelf, after 1 
had that viſit from that infernal——” 

Henry, laughing, told Kirby he was ſelf- 
convicted, 

6 True, true, but I think the devil 
will ſoon, in my opinion, quit his burning 
chair, to let this fiend fit down, when I 
ſhall fear no more from his viſits,” : 


CHAPTER 
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& 


CHAPTER MAI, 


„ 


Lozxp Trewarne had ordered the poſtil- 
hons to drive to Mr. Jackſon's, St. Mary's 
Oak, towards which they were now going. 
Much was ſaid, but the diſcourſe was ſo in- 
coherent and unconnected, that was I to 
relate it, without the guiding clue, which 
was in the poſſeſſion of the three gentlemen, 
my readers would, like my heroine, feel loſt 
in a labyrinth of amazement. 


When Sir Robert Bertram's carriage 
ſtopped at Mr. Jackſon's door, all were in 
bed but the maid ſervant, who was opening 
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the window ſhutters; but ſtaring at the 
equipage, had the enquiry twice repeated to 
her, „if her maſter was at home?“ ere ſhe 
anſwered. She then ſaid, her maſter came 
home late laſt night, and had not got up.” | 

* Go (ſaid the Earl) tell Mr. Jackſon 
Mr. Bertram wiſhes to {ec him inſtantly.” 

« Yes, your Worſhip, Mr. Sir Robert.“ 


„Kirby, out of all patience, Ned got 
out at the other fide of the carriage, and 
before the girl had finiſhed her courteſies, 
was by Mr. Jack ſon's bedſide, whom the 
noiie at his door having awaked, was juſt 
going to riſe to know what had cauſed it. 


tc Jackſon, my old friend, how art thou ? 


(ſaid the good ſurgeon, holding out Tus hand) 


how goes the world?“ | 

The face of Jackſon turned as * as the 
linen that ſurrounded it,—< Kirby! the 
Devil!“ 

« Aye, there now, ſo I faid ; no ſooner 
am I ſeen, than you think of his infernal 


i ſackſoh, 
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Jackſon, recovering from his ſurpriſe, 
ſhook hands molt cordially with his friend, 
and Mrs. Jackſon allo congratulated him on 
his return. On her Mr. Kirby paſſed ſome 
of his old jokes, that perſectly ſatisfied her 
as to his identity, after which he reminded 
Mr. Jackſon Sir Robert's carriage ſtood at 
the door, to which they immediately went, 
and Mr. Bertram ſaying he would ſtep in 
and ſpeak to Mr. Jackſon, the whole party 
were aiked to honour him with their com- 
pany to breakfaſt. This propoſal was agreed 


to, and ſoon after Mrs. Jackſon made her 


appearance, when after paying her reſpects 
to the company, ſhe enquired of her huſband 
if Captain Barlow had riſen? : 

Js Captain Barlow here,” ſaid Alicia. 

* Yes, Madam, (replied Mr. Jackſon) 
we were at Penrith yeſterday, and we found 
the people at the Croſs Keys in bed at our 
return, fo he took up his quarters with us 
for the night.” 

The door opened; Captain Barlow ap- 
peared, and Alicia advancing, took his 
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hand, and introduced him to her father, as 
« Captain Barlow, the ſon, my Lord, of 
the guardians of my mother.” 

% IJ remember (ſaid his Lordſhip) the 
features of this gentleman, though upwards 
of thirty, nay almoſt fortv years have paſſed 
ſince I ſaw him. But why not, Alicia, in- 
troduce Captain Barlow as your relation, the 
only one, perhaps, on the ſide of your grand- 
mother you now have?“ | 

« Captain Barlow, my Lord, informed 
me of our ſuppoſed affinity ; but fince I ſaw 
him, I have viſited Oakdale, and know who 
my unfortunate mother was.” 


This affair was ſtill further diſcuſſed, 
but at preſent we will paſs over the conver- 
ſation on that ſubject. The buſineſs which 
brought the party to St. Mary's Oak was next 
talked of, and Mrs. Jackſon ſaid, © that 
after it was dark laſt night ſhe went to th: 
Croſs Keys to enquire if Captain Barlow had 
returned, as ſhe was unealy at her huſband's 


1800 and was ſitting with Mrs. Crofts when 
« | four 
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four people brought a gentleman, apparently 
dying, upon a bed to the door, and offered 
any ſum to have the ſick perſon accom- 
modated.” Little doubt remained that 
this was the wretch that was ſought. 


Mr. Bertram and Kirby inſtantly ſet out 
for the village inn, where they found the 
ci-devant Earl in the utmoſt danger, as till 
this morning, when a ſurgeon had been ſent 
for from North Oak, he had received no 
aſſiſtance but from Watkins, his valet. 


Lord Trewarne now judged it needful he 
ſhould remain at St. Mary's, in order to 
ſeize any opportunity that might occur of 
ſpeaking with the uſurper of his name; and 
Alicia, now ſhe had found her father, 
was equally unwilling as he was to be 
ſeparated, and Henry declared he would 
alſo remain where he was, as the Earl might 
require his aſſiſtance. It was therefore 
agreed that a ſervant ſhould be diſpatched 
with an account of the cauſe that detained the 
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party at St. Mary's Oak, to Malieveren.— 
Alicia, with Lord Trewarne, remained at 
Mr. Jackſon's, and the other three gentle- 
men were accommodated in the village. 


I be days of our heroine were clouded by 

the extreme anxiety ſhe felt for the life of 
her perſecutor: ſo much was ſhe ſhocked by 
being the cauſe of his untimely death, as to 
become almoſt inſenſible to the bleflings ſhe 
was ſurrounded by—approved by her father, 
loved by Henry Bertram, who now had no 
reaſon to conceal his attachment, which was 
fully ſanctioned by the Earl. Aſſiſtance 
was called from all the neighbouring towns, 
and Mr. Kirby joined his {kill with the moſt 
celebrated ſurgeons in the adjacent counties, 
to ſave the life of a man he moſt cordially 
deteſted. Vainly did her father and lover 
ſtrive to reconcile our heroine to the pro- 
bability of the death of a villain, by telling 
her ſhe acted but in her own defence; and 
by repeating his conſummate acts of wick- 


edneſs, reconciled her to the juſtice of the 
deed. 
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deed. Each hour had been expected would 
be the laſt of this wretch's ſufferings on 
earth, when Mr. Kirby entered, and an- 
nounced that the inflamu ation had ſubſided 
conſiderably fince they had been able to 


extract the ball from the wound, and that 


the fever was alſo abated ; this, as it gave 
joy to Alicia, ſeemed to inſpire all her 
friends with new life. The ſame day the 
party from Malieveren arrived at Oakdale, 
which had once more undergone ſome trifling 
repairs to render it habitable. In a few 
days the gentlemen of the faculty pro- 


nounced their patient out of immediate 


danger, and the now happy Alicia removed, 
with her father, to Oakdale Hall. 


As ſoon as it was judged fate to do fo, his 
real ſituation was explained to the ci- devant 
Earl of Trewarne, and he received a. viſit 
from the man he had injured, whoſe rights 
he had uſurped, and who was accompanied 
by ſeveral of the party from Oakdale, 
amongſt whom was the Baron Kaphaulen,, 
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a title conferred by his Lordſhip. Whether 
the impoſtor, finding all his ſchemes over- 
turned, and moſt of them openly detected, 

z0ught the beſt plan for working upon Lord 

rewarne, whoſe generous ſoul he well 
knew, was to act the penitent, or that, 
(which I would rather hope) he really was ſo, 
I, who cannot judge of other people's hearts, 
can by no means determine. Lord Tre- 
warne accepted his repentance as an unfeigned 
one, and in return for one of the moſt 
valuable preſents his Lordſhip ever received, 
ſettled on him an annuity for his life, after 
having liſtened to a full confeſſion of his 
crimes ; but as this confeſſion is fo inter- 
woven with the hiſtory of Lord Trewarne, 
] believe, by giving them together, they 
will be eaſier comprehended. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII, 


WILLIAM FITZ HARMAN, the 
eighth Earl of Trewarne of that family, 
married Mary Mackenzie, Baroneſs St. 
Andrews, who died after a few years, leaving 
one ſon, towhom her title devolved, although 
by a previous ſettlement it was ſuppoſed her 
eſtate remained the Earl's during his life — 
I ſay ſuppoſed, for it was not in the power 
of the Baroneſs to ſeparate them. Lady 
Trewarne had taken, as a companion, a re- 
lation of her own, who was left at the death 
of improvident parents deſtitute of ſupport. 


Warmly 
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Warmly was Miis M*Rae recommended to 
the Earl's future countenance by the dying 
Counteſs, over whoſe loſs they mutually 
wept. His Lordſhip offered this lady an 
aſylum in his houſe;; vain and artful, this 
was joyfully accepted by Miſs M*Rae, who 
already in her own mind was Counteſs of 
Trewarne. In proceſs of time the Earl's 
ſorrows abated, and the charms of Miſs 
M Rae made the impreſſion ſhe had wiſhed, 
She imagined the ſummit of her hopes was 
nearly attained, but Lord Trewarne was a 
man of the world,. and had, ere his marriage, 
been well verſed in the arts of ſeduction ; he 
ſaw the aim of Miſs M*Rae, and thus held 
himſelf excuſable in parrying and retorting 
theſe ſchemes in which ſhe was not ſuffici- 
ently verſed to cope with his Lordſhip, who 
made her the victim of them at the mo- 
ment ſhe had vainly fancied her triumph 
was at its accompliſhment. Miſs McRae 
was eſtabliſhed, though not as the Counteſs 
of Trewarne, which ſhe had expected, but 
as the miſtreſs of the Earl, by whom ſhe was 

* placed 
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placed at the head of his houſehold. In 
this ſtation her natural talents for intrigue 
were ſo far improved by the knowledge ſhe 
gained of the world, and that part of it beft 
calculated for improving thoſe talents, that 
ina few years after Lady Trewarnc's deceaſe, 
had Miſs M*Rae had the ſame part again 
to ſuſtain, ſhe would, in all probability, 
have ſucceeded in her high-raiſed hopes; 
nor did thoſe hopes deſert her, for various 
were the attempts ſhe made to obtain the 
coronet worn by her couſin, but the time 
was paſſed. 


Report ſays ſeveral children were born, 
who all died before they could liſp out papa 
to his Lordſhip; till about eight years after 
the death of the Counteſs, Miſs M Rae 
preſented the Earl with a fon, who was 
honoured by having the name of William 
conferred on him. This child was a ſtriking 
likeneſs, his mother ſaid, of his Lordſhip, 
but as he grew up, he yet more ſtrongly re- 
ſembled Lord St. Andrews; their features 

ſeemed, 
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ſeemed, like their perſons, caſt in the ſame 
mould ; but there was one moſt ſtriking 
difference Lord St. Andrews's hair was a 
light ſhade of brown, which inclined to the 
cheſnut, and hung in glofly curls over hisopen 
forehead ; young M*Rae's was a fiery red, 
with thick heavy eyebrows of the ſame 
colour, that at once gave a gloom and 
fierceneſs to his look, and disfigured his 
eyes, which, like thoſe of his brother, were 
uncommonly fine and bright hazel. 


Miſs M*Rae had gained a moſt abſolute 
aſcendancy over the Earl, who made her 
will in general his, except that he 
uniformly declared he would never marry 
her, and, for her ſake, never any other 
woman. Miſs M*Rae had always appeared 
extremely fond of LordSt. Andrews, although 
ſhe had ſecretly taken every pains to under- 
mine the Earl's affection for a ſon, whole 
amiable temper, and whoſe goodneſs of 
heart, ſecured the eſteem and love of all 


but herſelf. 
Lord 
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Lord St. Andrews, now about ſeventeen, 
was, with his father's knowledge, upon a 
viſit to a family in Herefordſhire ; from 
thence his Lordſhip, without declaring to 
the Earl his intention, ſet out on a tour 
into the neighbouring principality. Pleaſed 
with the ſit uation of Llanmorden, a roman- 
tically ſeated village in Glamorganſhire, he 
ſtopped at the little inn. At Llanmorden 
then dwelt Mr. Barlow, renting a conſider- 
able piece of ground, and apparently in 
opulent circumſtances; his ſon vying with 
the neighbouring ſquires, and his two beau- 
titul daughters the toaſt and envy of that 
and the adjacent pariſhes. Lord St. An- 
drews ſaw the lovely girls, and his heart, 
which yet had not learned to love, inſtantly 
bowed to the faſcinating charms of the 
youngeſt Miſs Barlow. Young, ardent in 
his temper, romantic in his ideas of happi- 
neſs, Lord St. Andrews ſuppoſed it alone 
dwelt at Llanmorden, that alone could Alicia 
Barlow inſpire his heart with thoſe ſenti- 
ments of love which engroſſed his whole mind, 

which 
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which animated every look, and feemed to 
have infuſed a new Heing into his ſoul—ſhe 
was alone capable of giving an impreſſion no 
power on earth could eraſe ! Too generous 
to think of diſparity of fortune—too little 
attached to ſplendour of ſtation to remem- 
ber his rank or her humble lot, and too 
much in love to recollect his father would 
not approve his choice, Lord St. Andrew 
poured forth, in empaſſioned tones, his 
animated hopes, his love to Alicia, who, 
diſowning not a mutual flame, yet referred 
her lover to her father. Lord St. Andrews, 
haſtening to Mr. Barlow, told his tale— 
begged he would truſt to his honour, that 
though family reaſons obliged him to conceal 
his name, yet he was the child of a wealthy 
parent, who would not, when once made, 
diſapprove his choice. n 


Mr. Barlow had lived at an expence con- 
fiderably beyond his income. Pleaſed by the 
open frankneſs of the ſtranger, by the dig- 
nity of his manner—alſo judging he was 
highly 
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highly born, ( Alicia he alſo imagined was fo) 
thought himſelf authoriſed to unfold her 
tale, and give his conſent to a match that 
promiſed to place her in a tation ſuitable to 
her birth. Mr. Barlow then related to Lord 
St. Andrews the circumſtances already men- 
tioned regarding the child of Mr. Bertram 
and Eliza Bouchier being left at the farm- 
houſe, near Northwich, mentioning the 
ſum of money, which ere now was expended, 
and the ſchedule of her wardrobe, which 
was produced. | 


Lord St. Andrews, far from being diſ- 
couraged in his addreiles by this relation, 
felt himſelf more intereſted for the 
beautiful Alicia Bouchier, abandoned by 
her friends, than for Alicia Barlow, ſur- 
rounded by them. In a few days Alicia 
Bertram became his.—This match certainly 
was not a prudent one on either fide, yet, 
when it is conſidered the united ages of this 
very youthful couple did not amount to 
thirty-three, it cannot be ſuppoſed a large 

ſtock 
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ſtock was at that period in their poſſeſſion, 
Alicia's choice too had been ſanctioned by 
Mr. Barlow, who found he could no longer 
ſupport her in the way he had done, and 
which, as I before obſerved, influenced his 
reſolution. 


After an abſence that cauſed much enquiry 
to be made regarding it, Lord St. Andrews 
returned to Trewarne Houſe, nor was it long 
before Miſs McRae found out his Lordſhip's 
ſecret, and took care, though not from her, 
the Earl ſhould alſo learn it. She, though 
appearing to act the part of mediatrix, art- 
fully fanned the flame ſhe pretended to allay, 
So cloſely was Lord St. Andrews watched, 
that he could not even get a letter conveyed 
to his beloved Alicia, before he was ſent 
with his tutor abroad, and then Miſs MRae 
prevented his letters ever reaching her for 
whom they were intended. 


At Llanmorden Lord St. Andrews was 


not known by his real name, for even from 
his 
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his lady had he concealed it, flattering 


himſelf with ſoon again viſiting her, and, 
authoriſed by his father, declaring his 
title, introduce her to his family as his 
wife. At a time when ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe 
was abandoned by her huſband, did Alicia 
give birth to a daughter, who, in memory 
of her mother, ſhe chriſtened Eliza.— 
Scarcely was ſhe recovered, when ſhe re- 
ceived a letter, as written by her huſband, 
informing her of his father's diſpleaſure, and 
of his ſending him abroad ; that he dared 
not croſs the ſea to attend her, but begged 
ſhe would inſtantly ſet out, as he would 
wait her arrival at Oſtend, from whence his 
letter was dated, and incloied money for the 
expences of her journey and voyage. This 
letter alſo ſpoke of the birth of her child, 
which was defired to be left at Llanmorden. 


Alicia, thus deluded by the inſidious 
M*Rae, leſt her child at Llanmorden, and 
reached a place where in vain was the ſearch 
he made for Mr. Mackenzie, the name 


Lord 
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Lord St. Andrews was known to her by.— 
Her money exhauſted, and in a country to 
whole language ſhe was a ſtranger, the charity 
of a Britiſh lady relieved her, and brought her 
to England ;—this was Miſs M*Rae, and 
Alicia was in T rewarne Houle, when ſhe was 
commanded to give up her claims on her hul- 
band, whoſe ruin ſhe would be if ihe re- 
fuſed ; that he already had promiſed not 
again to bchold her, and if the attempted to 
ſee him, ſhould he repent of his oath, he 
was for ever an outcaſt from his friends, de- 
prived of a fortune that ſhould otherwile be 
his; and if ſhe agreed not to a ſeparation, 
ſhe ſhould be impriſoned tor lite, and never 
behold her huſband or child. The latter 
ſhould have an ample fortune aſſigned her, 
and in a few years be reſtored to her; ſhe 
allo ſhould have a handſome proviſion. 


Alicia pauſed ; her huſband had doubtlels 
abandoned her—he had, perhaps, been 
obliged to do ſo, and ſhe was looked upon as 


his ruin.— Alas! to promote his intereſt could 
any 
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any ſacrifice be too great ?—nought ſhould 
have weight with her—every ſelfiſh conſide- 
ration ſhould yield to that. But then, her 
child ! was ſhe to be ſeparated from her be- 
loved infant ? maternal love ſtrongly pleaded 
for braving the powerful enemies with whom 
ſhe had to contend ; yet what chance was 
there, did ſhe reſiſt, of eſcaping the threat- 
enced puniſhment ? her huſband—her child 
alike might be the victims. She promiſed 
to ſubmit, and with an agonized heart the 
young and lovely Baroneſs was conveyed into 
Scotland, where a ſmall houſe was ready to 
receive her, fituated on a mountainous eſtate 
belonging to the family of the Baron St. 
Andrew, and where ſpies of Miſs M*Rae, 
under the name of domeſtics, ſurrounded 
her. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Dovzng theſe tranſactions, Lord St. 
| Andrews tuffered under apprehenſions the 
moſt terrible. Alicia was, he feared, ill 
| ſhe was dead—or no longer loved him.— 
The Earl, whoſe anger was kept alive by 
M Rae, alſo directed his vengeance, and 


| obliged Mr. Barlow to quit his farm. 
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1 At the period when Lord St. Andrews firſt 
| arrived at Llanmorden, Miſs Barlow had 
ſecretly married a young Cornet of a regi- 
1 ment quartered in one of the neighbouring 
1 2 towns. 
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towns. Mr. Barlow had learned he was 
a gay and diſſipated character, and hi com- 
manded his daughter to drop the acquaint- 
ance ſhe had commenced with him; this 
ſhe was no way inclined to do, and when 
Mr. Mevnel propoſed a private marriage, 
ſhe agreed, but no ſooner was the ceremony 
over, than he made her ſolemnly promiſe 
never to reveal it, till he authorized her ſo 
to do, -as he was entirely dependant upon 
his uncle, Sir Robert Bertram, his father 
being ſuppoſed dead in the Eaſt Indies; 
and that his friends, he feared, would not 
anction his choice. My readers will eaſily 
diſcover, that the huſband of Miſs Barlow 
was the ſon of Mr. Meynel and the ſiſter of 
Sir Robert Bertram, who then refided at 
Oakdale with Mrs. Mildred Bertram. Mr. 
Meynel was ordered to Ireland with his re- 
giment, ſoon after which his wife gare 
birth to a daughter; her brother, now Cap- 
tain Barlow, with Lady St. Andrews, alone 
were privy to the marriage, and with them 
alſo reſted the ſecret of her child's birth, 
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which remained at ſome little diſtance from 
Llanmorden, with a woman who had been 
a ſervant in Mr. Barlow's houſe ſome years, 
Three weeks after the birth of the little 
Meynel, the daughter of Lord St. Andrews 
was born, and ere that infant was fix weeks 
old, its mother left Llanmorden. Mr. Barlow 
ſtill remained a ſtranger to his daughter's 
marriage, who feared alike his ditjleafurc 
and her huſband's, who yet inſiſted upon 
concealment. The child of Lady St. An- 
drews ſurvived her departure only a tew 
weeks, dying in convulſions, when Mr. 
Barlow was abſent at a neighbouring fair. 
With the aſſiſtance of her brother, Mrs. 
Meynel concealed the death of the little 
Eliza, and brought her own infant home; 
the change was not remarked by Mr. Bar- 
low, who at that time was engroſſed by his 
affairs being involved. Soon after the whole 
family were obliged to quit Llanmorden by 
Miſs M*Rae's arts, who, learning whither 
they went, ſtill purſued them. 


Was 
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Was I to trace Lord St. Andrews through 
all his yarious efforts to again recover his 
loſt, his beloved Alicia; was I to ſpeak of 
his forrows, or relate fully the duplicity and 
art of Miſs M*Rae, it would far exceed the 
limits of a modern novel; ſuffice it then to 
ſay, that ſhe inſidiouſly kept alive Lord 
Trewarne's diſlike to the amiable and beau— 
tiful Alicia, and that for the ſpace of eight 
years the ſucceeded in leparating this unfor- 
tunate couple. Again they were reſtored to 
each other, and for a time enjoyed as perfect 
a ſhare of happineſs as falls to the lot of 
mortals; abſence had not weakened their 
attachment, which ſeemed to have acquired 
ſtrength from their ſufferings. Llanmorden 
and its nezghbourhood had been ſearched by 
Lord St. Andrews for the Barlows, but 
without ſucceſs ; he at laſt traced them into 
Shropſhire, but from thence all his attempts 
were fruitleſs. Miſs M Rae, in the cha- 
racter of the enraged parent of the ſuppoſed 
Mr. Mackenzie, had there viſited them, 
and demanded the child, which was refuſed 

L 2 by 
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by Mr. Barlow, and ſhe retired denouncing 
vengeance. Vet, as ſhe revolved it in her 
mind, ſhe determined to make thus family 


her inſtruments, and thus at once conceal] 


the infant heir of Lord St. Andrews, yet 
ſuffer no fear from detection; ſhe therefore 
wrote, in a feigned hand, to Mr. Barlow, 
announcing herſ.if as the younger brother of 
Mr. Mackenzie, who had been ſent abroad 
by his father on account of his marriage, 
that had utterly dilobliged the noble family 
to which he belonged, and that he feared his 
brother was dead, irom his not having been 
heard. of for ſome time, in which cate the 
writer, being heir to the eſtate, would, at 
his tather's death, acknowledge his niece ; 
and entreated they would conceal her from 
theattempts of his mother, whoſe violence he 
feared wou'd take her by force, and whoſe 
tem; er was ſuch as to make him fear ſome 
terrible fate for the chi'd.—Change of name 
and jlace was entreated, and this requeſts 
accom: anied by a bank note of gol. with a 
Promile, provided they attended to the 
+3 he requeſt 
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requeſt made, and wrote, according to the 
direction given, an account of their proceed- 
ings, and the child's health, an annual ſum 
ſhould be remitted them. The ſcheme proved 
an effectual one. Twice had Mr. Barlow 
changed his name and place of reſidence, ere, 
aſſuming that of Wetherall, he took Wood- 
craft farm, and became a tenant of Sir Ro- 
bert Bertram's in the pleaſant vale of Oak- 
dale; nor till after that did Mils M*Rae 
drop her correſpondence with him. 


The fon of Miſs M*Rae appeared to 
enjoy, by inheritance, thoſe talents in which 
ſne excelled, nor had they wanted in her an 
able inſtructreſs; aſſiduouſly indeed did 
this artſul woman cultivate the promiſiizg 
abilities of her ſon.— The tame rea'on which 
made Miſs M*Rae diſlike Lord St. Andrews, 
ſubſiſted, with added force, in her {on, 
who had now reached an aze when, the 
cha acter beginning to conividate, we may 
judge of ihe future bias, 


L 3 Lord 
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Lord and Lady St. Andrews had not 
long been reunited, when the education of 
young M*Rae being finiſhed, his mother 
grew very importunate with the Earl that he 
ſhould make ſome proviſion for her ſon ; 
but his Lordſhip, who ſubmitted to the 
whims and caprices of a woman who had, in 
a manner, rendered herſelf neceilary to his 
exiſtence, vet had Jaid it down as a rule 
never to render her independent of him. 


« Pray, Madam, (ſaid the Earl) have l 
ever allowed Frederick an income ſuitable to 
his birth?“ | 

« My Lord, is there not a material differ- 
ence between a diſobedient, obſtinate cha- 
rafter, and ſuch a young man as William?“ 

« grant it, (replied the Earl, with a 
ſatirical tone), the difference J fully com- 
prehend. Frederick Fitz- Harman Mac- 
kenzie is the {on and heir of Mary, Baroneſs 
St. Andrews, and the Earl of Trewarne; 
William is the {on of Miſs M:Rae, and the 


laws of the land allo him no inheritance.” 
The 
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The lady ſound ſhe had gone beyond her 
bounds, and attempted to ſpeak, but was 
ſilenced by his Lordſhip, who proceeded: 
« Your ſon has as yet been perhaps more 
liberally provided for than Lord St. Andrews, 
who, if he choſe to aſſert his claims againft 
me, might for ſome years have enjoyed the 
Scotch eſtates. With a ſoul ſo exalted, a 
heart ſo anuable, and a ſpirit fo nobly diſin- 
tereſted, William will never feel a ſtate of 
dependance painful if left to Lord St. An- 
drews's generoſity. Of this I am deter- 
mined, whilft I have a ton who 1s my legal 
heir, no other thall*Þe provided for by me, 
independent of him; Frederick ſhall not 
inherit an eſtate loaded with annuities 
for illegitimate children, Perhaps, Mats 
McRae, I may, I think I have, ſufficiently 
diſgraced myſelf, and had I not had an heir 
to my title and eſtate, I ſhould long ere now 
have connected mylelf with ſome woman 
I deemed worthy of being ſucceſſor to the 
Counteſs of Trewarne,” 
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His Lordſhip quitted the room, and Mis 
M Rae reſolved not again to tcaſe him on 
this ſubject, left he might be irritated fo as 
to deprive her cf what was ſettled on her- 
{elf, but done fo as to be reviſeable at his 
Lordſhip's pleaſure. Soon after this determi- 
nation was mode by Miſs Nl. Rag, ſhe had the 
mortification of jcarning Lady Sr. Andrews 
was expected, ere long, to give her Lord 
another heir. Unpleatant as this intelligence 
was, Miſs M*Rae reſolved to conceal her 
vexation, and finding the Earl was deter- 
n ined to leave her ſon dependant on Lord 
St. Andrews, hoped to ſecure his regard, by 
uſing her influence at this time to reſtore 
him to his father; and having fully effected 
this, ſhe made William the bearer of the 
tidings to his brother. Cordially, ere his 
errand was announced, was he received by 
the amiable couple, who yet inhabited the 
ſmall houie aſſigned Lady St. Andrews ſome 
years before. 


* 
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The pleaſing manner, the appearance of 
ſenſibility, of frankneſs, young M Rae fo 
well knew how and when to aſſume, foon 
won the eſteem of his amiable relatives, and 
the few days preceding their quitting 
Summer Shie's for London, was ſpent in 
the utmoſt harmony. On the parts of Lord 
and Lady St. Andrews all was unreſerved 
confidence; if they ſpoke of the loſs of their 
infant daughter, of their efforts to regain 
her, McRae wept with them, and if they 
talked of their future happy proſpects, his 
countenance was lizhted by joy, and his 
eyes beamed with hope. Mils M Rae's 
kindneſs to his Lordſhip in his childhood 
and in his boyiſh years was remembered 
with gratitude ; ſhe concealed her faults, 
and he thought but of thoſe virtues ſhe diſ- 
played. Deeply did Lord St. Andrews lament 
his father's conduct towards her, aud grieved 
that a brother ſo amiable ſhould be deprived 
of thoſe advantages which, as fon to the 
Counteſs of Trewarne, would have been 
his, 

1 5 They 
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They ſet out for London, and had 
reached Carliſle, when an expreſs met them, 
haſtening their journey—Lord Trewarne 
was ſuppoſed to be dying. They had dined 
at Carliſle, and being nearly dark, Lord St. 
Andrews meant to have gone no farther that 
night, but on receiving this intelligence, in- 


ſtantly ſet out, and had croſſed Cumber- 


land, when driving along a road which had 
been lately repaired with large ſtones, tlie 
carriage, in which was Lord and Lady St. 
Andrews, with M' Rae, was overturned, 
but little damaged, nor any perſon huit.— 
They ſoon were able to continue their 
journey, but had not travelled many miles, 
when her Ladyſhip declared ſhe was ill, and 
utterly unable to proceed. Appleby was 
the neareſt town, and Lady St. Andrews 
ſaid ſhe hoped to ſupport herſelf till they 
reached it; a {mall cottage was ſeen riſing 
from amidft the ſurrounding heath, at ſome 
little diſtance from the road, and her Lady- 
ſhip growing worſe, ſhe begged to be taken 
thither. Juſt as they were turning the 


3 chaiſe 
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chaiſe to comply with this requeſt, a ſer- 
vant of Lord Trewarne's came up, who put 
2 letter into the hands of M*Rae, which, 
when he had glanced his eye over it, he gave 
to Lord St. Andrews; it waz written by Miſs 
Mc*Rae, who conjured her ſon to haſten his 
journey, as the Earl was not expected to live, 
and that he was anxious to beaold Lord and 
Lady St. Andrews, declaring he could not 
die in peace without their forgiveneſs. Her 
Ladyſhip entreated ſhe might be left—ſhe 
would perhaps be better ſoon, and follow 
them. As Lord St. Andrews's prefence 
ſeemed more neceſſary 1a London than 
M*Rae's, who ofiercd to {tay with her Lady- 
ſhip, this plan was adopted, and reluctantly 
the fond couple parted. 


With Lady St. Andrews remained a 
woman, who had been one of the people tet 
over her by Miſs M*Rae ; Lord St. Andrews's 
ſervant had been diſpatched to Appleby for 
aſſiſtance, but ere he returned, her Ladyſhip 
had given birth to a fine boy, M Rae had 

6 already 
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already bribed the woman of the cottage, 
who, in conjunction with Morris, her Lady- 
ſhip's attendant, informed her the infant 
was dead (a circumſtance which the late 
overturn rendered probable); wrapped in 
flannel, the infant was given to M Rae, who 
waited without, and by him concealed in a 
wheat-ſtack at the back of the cottage.— 
The man returning from Appleby was im- 
. mediately diſpatched with the news of Lady 
St. Andrews's ſituation after her Lord, and 
thus were left entirely in the power of 


McRae both child and mother. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


No ſooner was he relieved from the en- 
quiries of the perſon who came from Appleby 
to attend her Ladyſhip, regarding the body 
of the infant, than dreſſing himlelf in an old 
hat and wig, and wrapped in a great coat, 
with the child in a baſket, he ſet out on 
horſeback, as yet undetermined what way 
to provide for the innocent infant. A few 
miles from Temple Sowerby, near the foot 
of the mountain called Crols Fell, he met 
2 woman who carried a baſket with laces, 
and ſundry other wares on one arm, whilft 

4 the 
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the other brandiſhed a ſtout oaken cudgel; 
a chubby faced boy was faſtened on her 
back, and ſhe appeared in a likely way ſoon 
to have an infant in her arms. This Amo- 
zonian, McRae, as he ſurveyed her, judged 
a fit nurſe for the heir of the title and eſtates 
of the Earl of Trewarne. The bargain was 
ſoon concluded for a ſum which was an hun- 
dred times more than the lady had ever at 
one time poſſeſſed; ſhe promiſed to adopt 
the infant, and M Rae aſſured her of the 
fame ſum, provided ſhe, the ſame day of 
the following ycar, appeared with the child 
at the fame place. He then enquired where 
ſhe was going, and the informed him to 
Cockermouth, if ſhe was able, where ſhe 
expected to meet the next week with ſome 
of her comrades, for that Johnny and ſhe 
had quarrelled at Reeth, about which 
neighbourhood he generally travelled with 
his tinker's budget, and ſhe had come away 
and leſt him. Having thus diſpoſed of the 
infant, M*Rae returned to the cottage 


where he had left Lady St. Andrews, who 


It 
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in a few days had a letter from her Lord, 
tenderly regretting his ſeparation from her, 
but that at preſent he could not leave his 
father, whole life was yet deſpaired of. 


As ſoon as it was judged ſafe for Lady St. 
Andrews, ſhe ſet out, and by eaſy ſtages 
reached London, where ſhe found the Earl, 
though better, yet in a very doubtful ſtate, 
Nothing during this period could exceed 
the attention of M*Rae, or the tenderneſs of 
his mother. The Earl's diſorder ſeemed 
now to quit him, and in a ſtate of conva- 
Icſcence, he was ordered by the phyſicians 
into the country; at this time did Lord St. 
Andrews urge his father, if Miſs M Rae was 
neceſſary to his happineſs, no longer to 
allow her to remain under the ſtigma her 
character had ſo long borne, but to marry 
her.—This Lord Trewarne poſitively re- 
ju.cd. 


“ No, (ſaid he) Frederick, Miſs M*Rae's 
arts are now viſible to me ; ſhe has loit her 
influ- 
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influence, and is no longer neceſſary to my 
comfort.— Vou tell me it is a juſt and a 
too late reparation— l tell you, Lord St. 
Andrews, ſhe 1s, ſhe ever was, unworthy 
of the place of your mother. —Miſs M*Rae 
is the ſacrifice not of my artifice, but of her 


own vanity.” 


In purſuance to the Earl's preſent ſenti- 
ments, Miis M*Rae left the houſe of his 
Lordſhip, with an allowance which he ſaid 
was ſufficient for all reaſonable and ſome 


unreaſonable expences. 


Lord and I ady St. Andrews, whom the 
Earl of Trewarne couid ſcarcely bear a mo- 
ment out of his ſight, were now domeſticated 
under his roof. The following autumn 
brought a return of the Earl's complaints, 
and a warmer climate was recommended, 
and he went upon the Conttneut, accom- 
panied by Lord St. Andrews ard his Lady, 
McRae was alſo, by the'r deſire, of the party, 


to which his pleaſing manners made him a 
deſirable 
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deſirable addition, The Earl's temper was 
broke by his illneſs, and his pirits fuuk as 
he reflected on the harſhneſs of his treatment 
of his amiable fon, and the deſerving ohject 
of that ſon's choice, and the conſequent lofs 
of their firſt- born child; nor could the Earl 
look back on his liſe iu a way that could 
yield him any great ſatisfaction. Weary of 
a fruitleſs ſearch after health abroad, his 
Lordſhip returned to England, where a few 
months finiſhed the period of his exiſtence, 
M*Rae was left, as his mother had reaion to 
ſuppoſe he would be, entirely dependant on 
his brother, who inſtantly made a proviſion 
for him, which McRae accepted, on con- 
dition he might in ſome cle. tee earn it, by 
being made uſeful. Lore Trewarae inſiſted, 
yet M*Rae ſteadily refufed :—* It was nd: 
(ſaid he) the Earl's intention I ſhould be 
rendered 1ndependent ; allow me but to 
hold the place now vacant of your chief 
agent, the trouble in this ſtation will be no- 
minal; yet, by evincing my care for your 
intereſt, ſhall I piove my gratitude—1 thail yet 
be 
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be in ſome degree dependant, and my father's 
will by this means will be obeyed. Lord Tre- 
warne conſented, and M*Rae gained a point 
he conſidered of more importance than the 
annuity, which, liberal as it was, he deemed 
far beneath his merit. The Earl now made 
a will, in which he conſtituted M Rae his 
executor, and left Lady Trewarne and 
her children heir to all he could bequeath. 
At Florence her Ladyſhip had given birth 
to a daughter, whoſe infant beauty and 
ſweetneſs promiſed all her fond parents could 
wiſh, and a few weeks preceding the death of 
the Earl ſhe was mother to a lovely boy. 
The young Alicia was attacked by a malig- 
nant and infectious diſorder, which. was 
caught by her mother, who attended on 
her, nor did the infant boy eicape—all three 
fell a ſacrifice to its fury, 


] will not attempt to deſcribe the father's, 
the huſband's feelings; paſſionately attached 
to a woman every way amiable—endeared 
too by mutual ſufferings — poſſeſſed of a 

heart 
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heart whoſe warmth and ſenſibility were rare 
—of a character that bordered on enthuſiaſm 
Lord Trewarne ſaw himſelf, by theſe 
misfortunes, cut off from all hope of happi- 
neſs, deprived of conſolation; no one child 
remained whole features, whoſe virtues 
might recal to him his loſt Alicia, He 
would liſten to no offer of comfort—he 
ſorrowed as them that have no hope—and 
ſhut himſelf up with the body of his beloved 
Lady, and her little fon, 


Between Sir Robert Bertram and the Earl 
a friendſhip had ſubſiſted fince they were 
boys, (originating from the late Earl of Tre- 
warne, with the Earl of Knaſborough being, 


under Lady Bertram's will, her ſon's truſtees.) 


Sir Robert learned his friend's diſtreſs, and 
in vain entreated for admittance ; the door 
was at length broke open by the Baronet, 
and the Earl forcibly taken from this ſcene 
of death. The infection diſplayed itſelf 
in him, but accompanied by a fever in the 
brain; to the care of Sir Robert was, per- 
hans, 
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haps, the Farl inlebted for a life he would 
willingly have laid down; Reaſon ſeemed to 
fit looiely on her throne—at times le was 


furioue, if oppoſed—at others ſunk in melan- 


choly.—M*Rae wa, at Lady Trewarne's 
death, in Scotland, but haſtencd into Hert- 
fordſhire, where the Earl was, when be 
learned his ſituatien, and with all the Celi- 
cacy of attention he knew fo well how to 
diſplay, endeavoured to give his ideas an 
haj pier turn, Change of ſcene, ard tra- 
velling, were pre cribed, to which at length, 
urged by his friend's importurties, his Lord- 
ſhip gave a ſlow conſent. Lo:d Morville, 


now the Earl of Knaſborough, a: c mpavicd 


him, with M*Rae, into France, which they 
intended crofling, and thus purſuirg their 
route into Switzerland, wheie the Earl never 
having been, the country would be perl. ctly 
unconnected with any former reccl.cctions, 
The ſecond night Loid Mc: ville g r1efied bis 
friend to diirk mote tl an was bis uſval cul- 
tom, as be appear d extremely low ; his 
ſpirits changed as he drank the laſt glaſs of 

Wine, 
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wine, and an air of wildneſs took its place. 
Lord Morville propoſed retiring, and the 
Earl, pouring out a bumper of brandy, 
drank it off ere he was oblerved. Frenzy 
ſucceeded, and he wa fur ſome days obliged 
to be held in bed; from this he in part re- 
covered,- and on the third night he was left 
by Lord Morviſle to the care of his ſervants. 
(M Rae being indiſpoſed, had alſo gone to 
bed.) Wearied by want of reſt, the atten- 
dints ſlept; the Earl role, drefled, and 
leaping out of a window, ran with all his 
ſpeed till he met an empty carriage; heed- 


leſs which way he went, he gave money to 
the driver, who conveyed him to a poſt 
town, from whence procuring a chaiſc, he 
again ſet out. When next he changed horſes, 
he wrote to Lord Morville as follows: 


It is you, my friend, you who was once 
ſo dear to me, that I fly; once I eſteemed 
you—once your friend{hip was my ſolace in 
forrow—now it is irkſome ! Return, Mor- 
ville, to the amiable woman you love—to 

your 
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your children-—abandon not ſuch intereſting 
objects for him to whom all nature is à 
blank! beed not my wanderings—yet I may 
become collected ;—tu] then I fly you—I fly 
ail that were ever known or loved by me— 
that yet remains to the wretched Tre- 


192 


Warne. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tur Earl was purſued, but ſo varied 
was his route, {o- deſultory his road, that 
= the purſuit was fruitleſs. At a {inall 
1 village on the Dutch coaſt he hired a fiſn- 
ing veſſel, from which he was landed at 


Yarmouth ; from thence he ſet out on foot, 
but 
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but in no certain wey did he proceed ; 
various conveyances were made ue of, but 
he ſtopped at no town, and avoided ſuch 
places as he judged probable he might be 
known at. He made a piigrimage to Llan- 
morden—he viſited in ſecret every well: re- 
membered ſpot conſecrated in his memory to 
his lamented Alicia, and again ſet out on 
foot; at Cheſter he, however, again took a 
chaiſe, and drove with all expedition into 
Weſtmoreland to viſit the cottage where 
Lady St. Andrews was obliged to {top on- her 


journey. The cottage was gone, but in its 


ſtead had riſen a decent farm houſe, fur- 
rounded by new inciolures. Leaving his 
carriage he walked thither, and learned a fire 
had conſumed the cottage, 'the work of 
M*<Rase the morning of his departure) and its 
then inhabitant did not long ſurvive her 
fright. The gentle deportment of the 
ſtranger intereſted the good woman of the 
houſe to offer bim a bed, as it was nearly 
dark, and no houſe near; the hoſpitable 
ofler was accepted, as was the oaten cake and 

milk 
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n ilk ſhe ſet before him; the Earl flept, and 
awoke with more comp oſure than he had 
long done. After breakfaſting, he left gold 
on the table, and took his departure, with 
an intention of purſuing his way to Summer 
S. iels, ſo long the reſidence of Alicia; but 
hcedleis of his ſteps, he wandercd on in the 
road he firſt chanced to take, till upon 
enquiry he found he had reached the little 
town of Brough ; vet ſtill he proceeded, leay- 
ing Weſtmoreland, and entering Durham, 
at the firſt town of which county he pro- 
cured a chaiſe, in which he proceeded till he 
was about a mile from Oakdale, when, to the 
ſurpriſe of the poſtillion, in the madit of a 
heavy ft ower of inow he diſcharged him, 
and went forward on foot. Aiready do my 
readers know the Earl reached St, Mary's at 
the time of old Joſhua Wetherall's, alias 
Mr. Barlow, inte:ment, who it ſeems had 


intended revealing to Mr. Hammond the 


ſecret regarding Eliza, had he lived another 


day. 
I need 
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I need not again repeat the particulars of 
the marriage, except to beg my readers to 
recollect Mr. Bouchier (which name he aſ- 
ſumed as being that of his Alicia) abſented 
himſelf on his wedding-day, and that he did 
not return for the ſpace of ſeveral ſucceeding 
ones. He had learned McRae was in Scot- 
land, aad thither he went, but in a diſguiſe 
that prevented his being known by any but 
his brother, whom he cauſed to ſwear he 
would conceal this vifit, ſaying he was living 
in retirement, and informed him in what 
way he meant to «raw upon him for money; 
and as he even did not truſt McRae with the 
ſecret of his retreat, the method he took 
was ſuch as even to elude all the enquiries of 


that artful wretch. 


Already has it been related how Mr. Bou- 
chier came to the knowledge of the way into 
the concealed chamizers, where, by com- 
paring the account given by Mr.Barlow, with 
that in Mildred's confeſſion, he found them 
preciſely the ſame. Every article of her 

| wardrobe, 
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wardrobe, her height, her features, and ap- 
parent age had been minuted down, alike 
by Mr. Barlow and Mildred Bertram ; all 
correſponded, and all convinced the Earl 
that the daughter of the unfortunate ſon 
of Sir Robert Bertram and Eliza Boy- 
chier was the ſame perſon. When he en- 
tered the apartment where Eliza was, he 
found her buſied in arranging ſome linen in 
an old trunk. © Look (ſaid ſhe) Mr. Bou- 
chier, at this trunk; I have heard my 
grandfather ſay it was my mother's, whom I 
cannot remember; and when I have aſked 
my grandfather after my father and mother, 
he would never give me any information, 
except that they were both dead, he be- 
lieved; was it not very odd, Mr. Bouchier, 
he did not know? The very day, poor man! 
before he died, I was aſking it my mother 
was very young when ſhe was married, and 
where I was born, when he burſt into tears, 
and aid he was going the next day to ſpeak 
to Mr. Hammond, and then I ſhould know 
all he could tell me.“ 

« It 


* 
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« Tt is, indeed, (ſaid the Earl) ſtrange ; it 
ſeems very odd your grandfather ſhould 
wiſh toconceal ſuch things from you, Eliza.“ 

« Oh! here are ſome letters, Mr. Bou- 
chier ! I was about to read them when you 
came, but the ink is quite faded; 1 dare ſay 
they have been written many, many years 
ago; the writer perhaps has long been dead.“ 


The Earl took the letter; it was addreſſed 
to Mrs. Mackenzie, at Mr. Barlow's, Llan- 
morden, Glamorganſhire. He ſtood with 
the letter tightly graſped in his hands, with 
his eyes fixed on Eliza, where they remained 
unmoved ; his face was bloodleſs, and wildly 
he bade her leave him. During the firſt 
weeks of her marriage, Eliza had frequently 
received a like command from her huſband, 
when he found himſelf unable to repreſs the 


extravagance of his manner, but which had 


not occurred for ſome months. Eliza, hefi- 
tatingly, enquired if he was well. 


c Go, Eliza, leave me! I am well—I 


am not fick ! Go! I entreat—leave me!“ 


M 2 Terrified, 
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' Terrified, ſhe obeyed, and the Earl, faſ- 


tening the door, examined the letters, and 
found a ſad confirmation of his ſuſpicions.— 
Three of his letters, all wrote between 
leaving Llarmorden, and reaching Trewarne 
Houſe, remained to convince him that Eliza, 
the child he had ſuppoſed entirely loſt, was 
found at St. Mary's Oak; alas! how found! 
Several trifles given by him to Alicia were 
alto contained in this trunk. The diſtrac- 
tion of mind he ſuſtained has been already 
mentioned, yet notwithſtanding this he 1n- 
ſtantly reſolved to conceal from the amiable 
and innocent Eliza, tie fad knowledge of 
he: birth, and put the letters in his pocket; 
yet others remained which were addreſſed to 
Mils Barlow, and written by a perſon of the 
name of Meynel, who called her wife. The 
laſt he read was from Mrs Meynel herſelf, 
and dated New Vork; it was addrefled to 
Mr. Wetheral:, St. Mary's Oak, Durham, 
ſaying, ſhe and her huſbend had arrived 
ſately in America it alſe contained a pro- 
miſe of writing to him again when they were 
leitled, 
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ſettled, and hoped they would have it in 
their power to take Eliza, but begged he 


would not mention, to her or any one, 


where his daughter was, or ſpeak of Eliza's 


birth. This letter had been written not 
many months preceding Mr. Barlow's death. 
As the Earl again peruſed it, a ray of hope 
glanced over his mind.—Mils Barlow had 
been ſecretly married when he firit went to 
Llanmorden ; Eliza might therefore be her 


daughter, and not Alicia's. Mrs. Meynel 


it was plain alluded to ſome ſecret regarding 
her, and ſure had his child lived that was 
born at Llanmorden, the large rewards he 
had offered for its diſcovery would have 
urged Mr. Barlow, (had no motive of huma- 
nity,) to produce her. Thole rewards had, 
by Miſs M Rae, been repreſented as lures 
held out by the parents of Mr. Mackenzie, 
to get the child into their power. 


In a ſtate of mind that bordered on diſ- 
traction, Lord Trewarne, as may be remem- 
beret, ſhut Eimſelf into Sir Philip's cham- 
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ber. Afraid to again behold Eliza, and 
impatient of delay, he reſolved to go him- 
ſelf to America to ſearch for Mrs. Meynel, 
who alone he ſuppoſed could aſcertain the 
truth—alone inform him of the birth of 
Eliza. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


| Mx. Hammond, my readers will recol- 
| | lect, was, by Lord Trewarne, preſented to 
| | a living of conſiderable value in his gift ; and 
il it may be enquired how it happened that 
| this circumſtance did not diſcover the Earl's 

| retreat. The order for the preſentation was 
by him dated from Amiens in Picardy, to 
which place from Dover (where he went and 
returned 
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returned in the ſpace of five days) did the | 
Earl ſend purpolely a meflenger, leaving a bat 
reward to be paid on his return by the maſter 0 
of one of the inns, who had lately begun there, 
and was a ſtranger to his Lordſhip's perſon.— 
M' Rae, as the Earl's agent, took the proper 
ſteps, and Mr. Hammond was inducted 
into a living which he did not long enjoy; if 
he had, his patron would in courſe of time 
have been diſcovered, and Mr. Bouchier 

known as the Earl of Trewarne—a circum- 
{tance not regarded by his Lordſhip, who 
had intended, upon Sir Robert Bertram's 

coming down to Malieverea in May, to 
have taken Eliza there, and to the Baronet 
and his Lady have announced her as Coun- 
teſs of Trewarne. 


Amidſt the wildneſs, the diſtraction. ll | 
which ſeized Lord Trewarne at the fatal || 
diſcovery he had made, he thought of pro i 
viding for Eliza, and had, previous to his 
quitting Oakdale by the raffage through the 
concealed chambers into the garden, wrote 
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to McRae to depoſit a certain ſum in the 
bank of Newcaſtle for the uſe cf Mrs. Bou- 
chier, which letter his Lordſhip put in at 
the Liverpool poſt- office, previous to his 
embarking tor America ; but being directed 
to Kilcraigie Caſtle, which M Rae had left, it 
had by ſome means been miſlaid, and put 
up amongſt ſome old papers. From New 
Vork again the Earl wrote, repeating the 
order for Mrs. Bouchier, but the ſhip which 
ſhould have brought over the letter, was loſt 
upon the paſſage. Subſequent letters were, 
however, received by M*Rae, each of which 
begged he would be careful to regularly 
place the money for Mrs. Bouchier in the 
Bank as directed. At New York the Earl 
learned Mr. and Mrs. Meynel had quitted 
it for Philadelphia; thither he went, and 
found they had made no {ojourning there, 
but was ſuppoſed to have gone to Williamſ- 
burg ; from thence he traced them to Eliza- 
beth 'Town in New Jerſey, but his wander- 
ings yet were not at an end; thoſe he ſought 


had ſet out from thence to take up their 
abode 
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abode on a new plantiti /n inte back ſett!e- 
ments. Procuring a guide thither, did the 


Earl refolve to follow; ere the journey was 


accompliſhed, the gu:de fell fick, and was 
unable to proceed, and his Lordſhip, with 
that impatience which he had contracted 
from the malady which ſickneſs and extreme 
grief hac-cauſed, would not wait the recovery 
of his guide, but taking in his ſtead a perſon 
met with at the plantation where he had 
been obliged to ſtop, procceded. Alter tra- 
velling through woods almoſt impenetrable, 
and taking a journey of much greater length 


than the Earl ſuppoſed he had to go, he 


began to find his new guide unequal to the 


taſk he had undertaken. Their proviſions 
already were expended, the two laſt days 
they had ſubſiſted upon the caſual ſupport 
of their fire arms; no cultivated grouad 
was to be ſeen from the eminences, or any 
ſigns of inhabitants ;—at length the man de- 
clared he knew not which way to procced, 
that he had been afraid of meeting with a 
party of Indians, who having once had him 
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in their poſſcſhon, would treat him barba- 
rouſly did they again.find him ; on this ac- 
count he had deviated from the road, and 
now he was at a loſs how to regain it, or any 
place he knew. At laſt they reached the 
banks of a large body of water, nearly periſh- 
ed ; they advanced along its banks in hopes 
of falling in with ſome tribe of Indians to 
ſuccour them, nor had they kept on their 
way long when a party of armed ſavages ap- 
proached and ſurrounded them. The guide 
of Lord Trewarne was known by ſome of 
the Indians, who had been the preceding 


, ſeaſon with a tribe of their friends who 


dwelt beyond the Ohio; with this tribe had 
Green incorporated himſelf, and after having 
married one of them, delerted to the white 
people. Lord Trewarne was, with his 
faithleſs guide, made a priſoner ; in vain did 
his Lordſhip afſuce them, by means of the 
Indian who acted as interpreter, the nation of 
their brethren on the Ohio were equally un- 
known to him—vainly affured them he was a 


ſtranger to Green, who acted only as his guide, 
and 
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and had led him aſtray. They believed not his 
aflertions, nor would they liſten to the offers 
he made of liberally rewarding them, if they 
would allow him to accompany them to 
Montreal, whither they were going with furs; 
but declared he ſhould, with his companion, 


the traitor Green, be, on their return, de- 


livered up to their brethren who dwelt on 
the Ohio, with whom, the preceding hunt- 
ing fealon, they had ſmoked the calmut of 
peace; but that did they then find he was a 
true man, he ſhould be conducted to his 
friends the white people. The traders ſet out 
on their journey, leaving Lord Trewarne 
and Green 1n charge of a tribe on the banks 
or the lake. 


The unfortunate Earl grew into favour 
with his ſavage hoſts, and by degrees found 
their food and way of life leis diſguſting, and 
amidſt the wild ſcenes by which he was fur- 
rounded, he once more recovered a ſetiled 
ſtate of mind. No longer the haſty impe- 
tuous character he had ap eared to all who 
M 6 had 
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had ſeen him in America, Lord Trewarne 
was now calm as in his early years, before he 
loſt his beloved Alicia; gentle and for— 
bearing — patient under misfortunes — yet 
watchful to avoid them. Deeply did he 
regret the want of reſignation he had diſ- 


played to the diſpenſations of Providenee, 


who now perhaps thought fit to chaſtiſe his 
impatience, by placing him in a ſituation 
that was well calculated to make him ſen— 
fible of his error, amongſt a nation of unlet- 
tered barbarians, whole natural indolence of 
character was ſeldom rouſed, ſave by paſſions 
that diſgrace human nature; revenge of in- 
juries made them forget all fatigues to accom- 
pliſh their purpoſed aim. The Earl was 
often ſadly occupied with retroſpective views 
of his conduct; he had, inſtead of looking 
beyond the grave for comfort, on the loſs of 
his wife and children, abandoned himſelf to 


bis griefs, which he took every method of 


nouriſhing. Without reflection, further 
than that the features of Eliza recalled, as 
did her age and manner, to him his Alicia, 

did 
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did he enter into a connection with her that 
death alone could diflolve ; yet, more for- 
tunate in ſome reſpects than he merited, her 
amiable temper, her many engaging quali- 
ties reſtored him to peace; but when he 
found ſhe was in all probability the daughter 
of Alicia, whom ſhe reſembled, he had 
broke out into his former impatience, and 
the woman, who as wife or daughter he was 
alike bound to protect, he had left to ſor- 
row, if not to infamy. Uncertain of his 
fate, her gentle ſpirit would fink before her 
unmerited misfortunes. If indeed ſhe was 
the daughter ſo long loſt, yet the crime was 
an involuntary one, and he who ſees the 
heart, would not judge by the tranigreſiion, 


It was nearly the fame time the following 
year ere the traders returned, when taking 
leave of their friends, they ſet out with their 
priſoners ; upon their march they encountered 
an hoſtile tribe, and a fierce battle enſued. 
On each fide more were killed than ſurvived 
Sof the former number was Green; the party 

which 
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which had made him and Lord Trewarne 
prifoners became ſo in their turns to their 
enemies, who with his Lordſhip, whoſe 
maſters were changed by the fortune of war, 
ſet out for their homes. The courſe they 
took was welt north weſt for ſome months, 


when at length they reached their habita- 


tions. Lord Trewarne was preſented to the 
Chiefs of the nation, with high eulogiums on 
his valour and perſeverance under fatigue 
and danger; for various had been the en- 
counters they had met with on their march. 
Adopted in the room of a famous warrior 
ſlain in this expedition, his Lordſhip receiv- 
ed his name, and was judged worthy of the 
rank he heid. Hitherto no opportunity of 
eſcape had offered, and now, when thus en- 
truſted, to attempt it would be inſtant 
death; nor had the Earl a wiſh to prolong 
his life upon the conditions he now held it, 
had not a hope ſtill flattered him ſome future 
period might put it in his power to leave 
his ſavage friends, and return to England. 


During 
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During this interval, it is neceſſary I 
ſhould preſent my readers with ſome account 
of McRae, who, as before obſerved, did not 
receive either of the letters firſt written by 
the Earl, in both which a particular direc- 
tion was contained regarding the money to 
be depoſited for the ule of Mrs. Bouchier in 
the Bank at Newcaſtle, which, had he re- 
ceived, of courſe he could not have avoided 
complying with. Three years had paſſed 
away ſince Lord Trewarne had quitted Lord 
Morville in France; during that period 
(except to M*Rae) he had not appeared, and 
the next heir to the title and eſtates of the 
Mackenzies, Lord St. Andrews, afferting 
his Lordſhip was dead, put in his claim.— 
M*Rae now ſtepped forward, and produced 
letters from his brother; the order for in- 
cutting Mr. Hammond, dated Amiens, 
into the re&ory of St. Catherine, with 
different papers ſigned by his name, all 
proving his being alive within the laſt eight- 
teen months. After this period M. Rae had 
recourſe to a branch of his education which 
4 he 
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he had carefully ſtudied, and arrived at un- 
common proficiency in the art of forgery ; for 
there were few hand: indeed that he was ac- 
quainted with, that he could not copy in a 
way which wouid puzzle the writers them- 
ſelves; but this accompliſhment, with a 
diffidence not natural to him, was moſt aſ- 
ſiduouſly concealed. This acquirement 
ſerved at this time to ſatisfy the claimants 
of the St. Andrews eſtate that the Earl of 
Trewarne was alive in America not two 
months ago, and thus M Rae remained 
poſſeſſed, in his Lordſhip's name, of his 
whole property; but he feared he would not 
long remain undiſturbed, as Mr. Mackenzie 
was a man ol an active temper, and he fear- 
ed, was there any truth in the report of the 
Earl's death, le would not reſt till he had 
proved it. M Rae found means to ſatisiy 
himſelt, and learred that a perion had come 
from America, who had known the Earl in 
England; that he had ſeen bim at Elizabeth 
Town, where reports had come, juſt as he left 


it, of the Earl being, it was ſuppoſcd, 
murdered 
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murdered by his guide, a fellow of notorious 
character; as it was known he had a conſi- 
derable ſum of money when at Guater's 
Farm he left the fick guide recommended to 
him, and ſet out with Green. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mx. Mackenzie now talked of going 
himſelf to America to enquire into the truth 
of the ſtory, when death relieved M. Rae from 
his fears, as after Mr. Mackenzie his mother 
was next heir ; but to her ſucceeded a family 
to whom ſhe bore an inveterate hatred, 
as ſince her connexion with the Earl of 
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Trewarne, though nearly allied, they had 
totally renounced her. To find means to 
ſecure thoſe eſtates to her ſon, which his 
illegitimacy prevented his inberiting, em- 
ployed the fleeping and waking thoughts of 
Miſs M*Rac ; at length ſhe diicloſed to him 
what at firſt appeared a deſperate ſcheme, 
but the event proved it for a time a ſucceſsful 
one, Mc*Rae fell fick; phyſicians were 
called in, who were at a loſs how to preſcribe 
for a perion who laboured under ſuch a com- 
plication of diſorders ; their {kill was exerted, 
but it ſeemed without effect, for their patient 
departed, whilſt his mother, and his ouwn 
footman Dodds, ſat by him. The Caſtle 
of Kilcraigie was at this time the refdence 
of M*Rae, and it was filled with the lamen- 
tations of his diſconſolate mother and the 
faithful Dodds; the dead body of their 
maſter was ſeen by all the ſervants, after 
which his mother ſhut herſelf up in the 
chamber, nor would allow any one to ap- 
proach but Dodds, till the day of the fu- 
ncral, when Mr, M*Rae's coffin was laid in 

the 
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the family vault of the Lord St. Andrews, 
cloſe by the laſt Baron. Pompous para- 
graphs, that ſpoke of the virtues and ac- 
compliſhments of Mr. M Rae, and the in- 
finite loſs his ſorrow ing friends had ſuſtained 
by his death, were ſent to every paper in 
London and Edinburgh. Meanwhile the 
living M*Rac ſet out on a horſe procured by 
Dodds for Greenock, where he embarked 
in a ſhip bound to Virginia, from whence 
on his arrival he went to Elizabeth Town in 
New Jerſey, where he ſaw the perſon who 
had gone from thence as guide with the Earl, 
of whoſe fate no doubt remained with all 
that heard the ſtory, and knew the character 
of Green. 


In America the Earl had been known as 
Mr. Mackenzie, a circumſtance to which 
M*Rae was no ſtranger, from his letters.— 
Setting out on his return, M*Rae dyed his 
hair and eyebrows with a certain mixture, 
which changed them to nearly the ſame ſhade 
of brown as Lord Trewarne's, to whom, 

excepting 
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excepting the colour of his hair, he has 
already been ſaid ſo uncommonly to reſemble, 
A little change was alſo made in his com- 
plexion, which Cone, he had only to endea- 
vour at his brother's countenance, (the one 
he already wore was affumed) ; he had only 
to change it fer one more intereſting, and yet 
farther from his real character. Reaching 
New York, he wrote in the Ezrl's hand and 
name to himſelf at Kilcraigie, deſiring he 
would order the houſe in London to be 
ready for his reception, and meet him there 
on his arrival, as he was about to embark 
for England. He then gave a long detail 
of adventures, not ſo wide of truth as the 
inventor imagined, for he ſpoke of being 
taken priſoner, after loſing his way in the 
woods, by the Indians, from whom he had 
at length eicaped. Thoſe marvellous ad- 
ventures were repeated 1n letters to Sir Ro- 
bert Bertiam, the Earl of Knaſborough, 
and other leſs intimate friends of Lord Tre- 
warne. By theſe friends was M*Rae met 
on his return to England; all ſaw his Lords 
ſhip 
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ſhip was conſiderably altered, yet how no 
one could ſay; he was not ſo handſome, yet 
he appeared rather to have grown younger 
than older; his manner was much the ſame, 
but his voice Sir Robert thought was not ſo 
pleaſant. M Rae had undoubtedly as much 
affurance as any man can reaſonably hope to 
poſſoeſs; yet he felt diſconcerted by the ſcruti- 
nizing eye of the Earl of Knaſborough, and 
the heſitating doubting manner of Sir Robert 
Bertram, from whoſe obſervation he meant 
to withdraw himſelf, but was viſited the fol- 
loving day by Sir Robert, who then was 
convinced that if this was his friend Lord 
Trewarne, he muſt have, by his misfor- 
tunes, been deprived of his memory; but 
that if this perſon was an impoſtor, he 
was one intimately connected with his Lord- 
ſhip, and ſo completely in poſſeſſion of the 
family affairs, that it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to convict him. Sir Robert la on 
this vii” Miſs MfRae, who came to con- 
gratulate lus Lord hip on his return; nothing 
could exceed the acting ot this lady and her 
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accompliſhed ſon, who wept with her the 
death of his brother, Mr. M Rae; and at 
parting Miſs M*Rae promiſed his Lordſhip 
to comply with hisanvitation, and make him 
a viſit at Trewarne Houſe, whither M*Ras 
went the following day, declaring to the 
friends of Lord Trewarne he would no more 
mingle in the gay world. 


A perſon, formerly a tenant upon the St. 
Andrews eſtate, had gone out to America in 
the ſame ſhip as M*Rae ; but not finding 
the proſpects which induced him to quit 
Scotland likely to anſwer, he returned to 
England. A ſiſter of this man's lived in 
Sir Robert Bertram's family ; to her, at his 
arrival in London, he mentioned Mr, 
M Rae, of Kilcraigie, going out in the ſame 
ſhip; ſhe laughed at the ſuppoſition, as 
Mc*Rae was dead before that time. To her 
lady, as ſhe was dreſſing her, Mrs. Bailey 
mentioned her brother's diſappointment and 
return, and what he had ſaid regarding 


Mc*Rae. Sir Robert Bertram, as well as 
the 
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the Earl of Knaſborough, now concluded 
that the impoſtor (for ſuch they were in- 
wardly convinced was the pretended Lord 
Trewarne) was no other than his brother ; 
and Mr. Fitz-Harman, the next heir to 
the title and eſtate of the Earl of Trewarne, 


(the Earl tailing his iſſue), was urged by Sir 


Robert to aſſert his ciaim, and offered any 
ſum of money that might be wanted to carry 
on the ſuit, ſhould the impoſtor perſiſt, 


The ſuit was commenced ; M“ Rae, 
killed in all the doublings of the law, tra- 
verſed it, but at length, after ſome delay, 
this important cauſe was brought before the 
Houſe of Lords, Miſs M Rae at the ſame 
time aſſerting her claim to the title and 
eſtate of St. Andrews, which, if the preſent 
poſſeſſor proved an impoſtor, was her right. 
A material, and almoſt the only evidence 
the plaintiff had to produce, was dead; this 
was Bailey, who, wearied of waiting till he 
was wanted to give evidence, went down 
into Scotland, where it was known Mails 

Mc*Rae 
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McRae had converſed with him, and a fe 
hours after he was ſeized extremely ill, and 
died, as Sir Robert did not heſitate to be- 
lieve, of poiſon; but this was but a ſuppo- 
ſition, founded upon the idea, that a perſon 
who once ſteps from the path of rectitude, 
will ſtop at nothing to gain his ends or 
conceal his crimes. The Captain of the 
ſhip was ready to ſwear Bailey had told him 
the paſſenger that never came out of the cabin 
was M Rae; and Sir Robert Bertram and 
the Earl of Knaſborough would give their 
joint affidavits, that they believed the perſon 
who called himſelf Earl of Trewarne was an 
impoſtor. Thus ſlightly furniſhed with 
evidence, or proof, was the plaintiff when 
the cauſe came before the Houle. 


Miſs M*Rae, yet in mourning, appeared 
to enforce her claim as Baroneſs St. Andrews, 
and Mr. Fitz-Harman, attended by the 
Earl of Knaſborough and Sir Robert Ber- 
tram, to prove the preſent poſſeſſor of the 
Earl of Trewarne's eſtates an impoſtor, and 


to pray for reſtitution to the heir. 
M Rae, 
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M*Rae, who in eloquence was not ſur— 
paſſed by many of the members of that aſ- 
ſembly amongſt whom he wiſhed to be 
ranked, aſſiſted in pleading his own cauſe, 
and in a moſt pathetic ſpeech ſpoke of his 
early misfortunes—of the deprivation of all 
comfort. * ſuſtained in America hard- 
ſhips almoſt unparalleled (ſaid he), and on my 
return to my native country, I determined 
for ever to abjure the gay, the buſy world, 
and in retirement ſeek repoſe, where, cheered 
by the ſociety, at times, of a few choſen 
friends, I would ſtrive at forgetfulneſs of the 
painful paſt, and look forward to the period, 
when beyond the grave I ſhould be re-united 
to thoſe who are hid by death from my 
fight. I am dragged from my retreat—l 
am expoſed to aſſertions the moſt vile; my 
very exiſtence is denied ; the moſt ſcanda- 
lous ſtories are circulated ; my name fills 
every public print; and whilſt I would 
ſhrink from ſociety, and am unfitted by my 
late malady for exertion, I am called forth 
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as an ohject of general obſervation ; I am 
compelled to aſſert my own cauſe, or fink 
nder obloquy, and be deemed by the world 
an uſurper of rights which my birth entitled 
me to, and which could not, would not 
have been diſputed, but for the man who 
was once moſt dear to my heart, every ſecret 
of which bas been laid open to him. Yes, 
my Lords, ſuch and ſo valued was he, who 
now points a dagger to my breaſt (all eyes 
fell upon Sir Robert Bertram), who not 
ſatisfied with ſu;porting the gentleman in 
his claims, who at my deccaſe will peaceably 
inherit my eſtates, has even dared to violate, 
with ſacriligeous hands, the aſhes of the dead. 
My father's ſon, a man infinitely dear to me, 
whoſe body was peaceably interred with his 
anceſtors, was not ſuffered to reſt in quict ; 
but, by the emiſſaries of him I fo lately 
eſteemed, was the coffin broke open.” — 
The feelings of the ſpeaker prevented his 
proceeding, and Miſs M*Rae fell into 
hyſterics. 


Sir 
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Sir Robert had cauſed the inſpection 
mentioned to be made, but after ſo long an 
interval, nothing further could be aſcertained 


than that the coffin had doubtleſs contained 


the body of ſome perſon. 


The counſel for the plaintiff then ſpoke, 


and ſuch proofs as could be procured were 
produced, to prove the perſon, who called 
himſelf Earl of Trewarne, an impoſtor.— 
The Captain of the ſhip ſwore to what 
Bailey had ſaid, and declared that, except 
the wig which he ſaw the perſon wear, in- 
ſtead of his red hair, he appeared to him 
the very ſame man that Bailey had ſaid was 
Mr. M*Rae, though he went on board the 
{hip by the name of Graham. To confront 
this evidence, it was proved the hair cf the 
defendant was growing on his head, and thar 
he wore no wig, and evidence was called, that 
ſpoke of Bailey as a man of unſettled charac- 
ter, and given to a practice of lying. 


N 2 The 
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The circumſtances, that by the Earl of 
Knaſborough and Sir Robert Bertram were 
adduced as proofs of the defendant being 
not Lord Trewarne, were, by his counſel, 
imputed to a loſs of memory, cauſed by a 
derangement of intellect, under which wit- 
neſſes were called to prove his Lordſhip had 
ſuffered. Letters were produced, and {wore 
to by different people as his hand-writing, 
which traced him, further corroborated by 
witneſs, from town to town in America, 
till his diſappearance at Elizabeth Town in 
New Jerſey; nor were there letters wanting, 
written at New York, mentioning his Lord- 
ſhip's (alias McRae's) return to England. 


The counſel for Mr. Fitz-Harman now 
mentioned certain marks being on the perſon 
of the real Earl of Trewarne, which, could 
they be found on the defendant, would 
identify him. 


« How eaſy (cried M*Rae) is the truth 


proved! declare by ſufficient evidence in 
what 
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what thoſe marks conſiſt.” A pauſe, and a 
kind of buſtle enſued, when an old woman 
of reſpectable appearance ſtepped forward, 
and looked very attentively at his ſuppoſed 
Lordihip, who aſked her, 1n a tone of much 
gentlenets, if ſhe did not know him ?— 
„Has, (ſaid he) Mrs. Evans, years and mis- 
fortunes {o changed me, that you no longer 
recollect the man who owes to your foſtering 
care numberleſs obligations in his infant 
days?“ 

The face (ſaid ſhe, taking off her ſpec- 
tacles, and wiping her eyes) the face is that 
of my dear Lord, but—but the voice is not 
ſo ſweet ; my Lord too, (looking again at 
him) yes, my Lord was handſomer.“ 

* You do not well know (taid the de- 
fendant's counſellor), Mrs. Evans, whether 
to follow your own opinion, or your 1n- 
ſtructions. But it is you, 1 underftand, 
who are (in concert with the perſon who 
lived ſome years ago as his Lordſhip's valet) 
to declare what are the 1dentifying marks.” 


N 3 On 
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« On the top of the right ſhoulder (ſaid 
Mrs. Evans) 1s a red mark, as large as the 
palm of my hand, with which my Lord was 
born.” The valet next depoſed, that fix 
years ago this mark retained the ſame ap- 
pearance. | | | 

Does no other mark, that may prove my 
identity, exiſt,” enquired McRae. 

A perſon now advanced, who appeared a 
foreigner, to whom the defendant bowed. — 
* You, Signior ng have had the 
trouble (ſaid M Rac) of coming from Meſ- 
ſina to prove my wounds?“ 

c J have,” anſwered the Signior, in Ita- 
lian, a language Lord Trewarne ſpoke with 
fluency, but which M Rae, though he un- 

erſtood, could not converſe in. 

« It is (ſaid M Rae, in French) ſo long 
fince I was in Italy, that J feel myſelf at a 
loſs for words. You, Signior, I recollect, 
{poke French will you be pleaſed to con- 
verſe in that language? 

« I can alſo (ſaid the Signior) ſpeak a 
little Engliſh, and if you are the Lord I 


cured 
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cured at Meſſina, in the year 17—, of a 
wound received from ſome banditti near 
the foot of Mount Etna, there remains the 
cicatrice of a wound, which reaches from the 
ſhoulder of the right arm to nearly the 
elbow, below which, acroſs the arm, 1t 1s 
again ſeen.“ 

« thank you, Signior, for the cure you 
at that time performed, and again for your 
accuracy, To this point I apprehend you, 
Hillier, (continued M*Rae, turning to the 
late valet of Lord Trewarne) have allo to 
ipeak.” 


This man's depoſition being alſo taken, the 
ſucceſsful impoſtor retired to undergo the ne- 
ceſlary examination, when, to the utter aſto- 
niſhment of the Earl of Knaſborough and 
Sir Robert Bertram, the identifying marks 
were found. An operation, ; ainful indeed, 
had been ſuſtoined by M. Rae, at Kilcraigie, 
who was in fact ill from the f ain he endured 
at the time of his ſuppoſed ſickneſs and 
death, at which time lus prudent mother, 
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foreſecing ſuch a ſtep would baniſh incredu- 
lity, with the aſſiſtance of Dodds, not only 
counterfeited a mark ſhe knew the Earl of 
Trewarne was born with, but pointed out 
the place to Dodds where to indlict a wound, 
which, though not deep, yet was, by in— 
flammatory applications, made to bear the 
appearance of having been ſo. 


After all theſe repeated proofs, the de- 
ciſion of courſe was in favour of M*Rae, 
alias the Earl of Trewarne; Mr. Fitz- Har- 
man and his friends with difficulty eſcaping 
the mob who ſurrounded them on their 
quitting the bar of the Houſe of Lords. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


F OR a ſhort time M Rae exhibited him- 
ſelf in the metropolis, after which he went 
abroad, nor returned to Britain for the ſpace 
of four years, when, ſtill afraid of detection, 
he ſpent his time chiefly at Kilcraigie, where 
he had a perfect ſeraglio of women, picked 
up from every nation in Europe. 


It is here a natural queſtion to occur to 
the mind of my readers, how it could happen 
a trial of ſuch importance, in which the Earl 

” of Knaſborough and Sir Robert Bertram 
N 5 were 
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were ſo highly intereſted, ſhould not be 
known to Lord and Lady Morville, which 
doubtleſs it could not ; for had Lord Tre- 
warne been known to them as M*Rae, he never 
would have been admitted on the intimate 
footing he was in the family. Lord Mor- 
ville was at the time a little boy, and if ever 
the ſtory reached his ears, he had forgot it; 
as he grew up he was ſeldom with the Ear] his 
father, as from ſchool he was ſent to the 
Univerſity, and no ſooner were his ſtudics 
finiſhed, than he commenced his travels.— 
Lady Auguſta was allo educated from home, 
reſiding with the Countels of Wolver- 
hampton. Our heroine had heard M Rae 
ſpoken of by Sir Robert Bertram, but pever 
Lord Trewarne, unleſs as a friend regretted. 
It was indeed a painful ſubject, alike to the 
Earl and Baronet; both deplored their 
friend's probable fate both were inwardly 
ſtill convinced he who bore the title of Lord 
Trewarne was an impoſtor, and that M Rae, 
fgom his perfect knowledge of many inci- 
dents of his brother's life, and of family 
aftairs, 
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affairs, alone could be that impoſtor ; yet, 
their having aſſerted it had, for a length of 
time, rendered their characters to be conſi- 
dered in a very contemptuous light, and 
when the world ſeemed to have forgot the 
affair, they wiſhed not to revive its remem- 
brance; and except to Henry Bertram, nei- 
ther Sir Robert nor the Earl had for years 

mentioned Lord Trewarne or McRae. 


At Kilcraigie the ſpecious impoſtor was 
buſicd in arranging, after his return from 
abroad, ſome papers, amongſt which he found 
bundled up a letter that had never been 
opened ;—he knew ait to be his brother's 
writing; it was that which was written at 
Oakdale, and put into the Liverpool Poſt- 
office, containing the Earl's orders for a ſum 
of money to be paid into the Bank of New- 
caſtle, for the ute of Mrs. Bouchier. This 
lady was judged to be, by M*Rae, a perfon 
with whom the Earl had formed a connexion 
of ſome kind, and he reſolved to ſcarch her 
out, not with any view at that time of ful- 

N 6 filling 
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filling his brother's intentions in her favour, 
but to diſcover of what nature the con- 
nexion was between them. This was eafily 
accompliſhed, as Mr. Kirby had left Mrs. 
Bouchier's addreſs at the Bank, in order that 
the money might be remitted to her, ſhould it 
hereafter be received at the Bank. Accom- 
panted by Dodds, (who ſince the change of 
name kept no outward correſpondence with 
him) M*Rae went to North Oak, where he 
learned ſuch particulars as he wiſhed to be 
informed of. 
— 

M Rae, therefore, my readers will 
readily ſuppoſe, was Mr. Kirby's myl- 
terious viſitant, that cauſed ſuch enquiry 
and conſternation amongſt the inhabitants 
of St. Mary's, who were not ſo far miſtaken 
in aſſerting he was the devil; ſor though not 
preciſely his infernal highneſs himſelf, yet 
ſure the worthy ſurgeon's gueſt might juſtly 
be called one of his prime miniſters. Mr. 
Kirby ſuppoſed it was Mr. Bouchier, yet, as 
he found him ignorant of every thing almoſt 

| relating 
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relating to him, except that there was a child 
left, which child he wanted to have poſſeſ- 
ſion cf, he determined to believe it was not 
Mr. Bouchier. Kirby promiſed, when he 
diſcloſed Mr. Bouchier's real name and con- 
nexions, and by what authority he claimed 
Alicia, ſhe ſhould be given up to his guar- 
dianſhip—a truſt repoſed in him by Mrs. 
Bouchier, and which nothing ſhould tempt 
him to deſert, if not for the child's advan- 
tage. 


M Rae finding that if he was to offer a 
bribe, the inflexible Kirby would ſpurn it, 
quitted him, in order to find other methods 
to get poſſeſſion of a child who might live 
to overturn his ſchemes ; but Kirby inſtantly 
ſet out to inform Mrs. Dalrvmple of his 
viſiter, and both judging that if the inten- 
tions of this perſon had been good, he 
would have declared his right to Alicia, it 
was judged proper to conceal her from any 
ſearch that might be made, by a change of 


name, and other precautions; foon alter 
which 
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which ſhe was left at Mrs. Selden's, upon 
Mrs. Dalrymple going to Jamaica. Kirby's 
movements were watched for ſome time by 
Dodds, who, however, weary of the poſt 
in which his penetration was eluded, had 
quitted the vicinity of Oakdale, previous to 
the good furgeon embarking for America.— 
M Rae did not ſtay long at Kilcraigie, but 
again went upon the Contineat ; returning 
to England a little before our heroine became 
an inmate in the family of Sir Robert Ber- 
tram, Dividing his time between T rewarne 
Houſe and Kilcraigie Caſtle, paſſing through 
Yorkſhireina journey from one of thoſe places 
of reſidence, a favourite horſe of M*Rae's 
was ſtolen ; but the offender did not long 
eſcape being taken, and was committed to 
York Caftle. Returning ſome ſhort time 
after, his ſuppoſed Lordſhip ſtopped all 
night at York, where he was viſited by the 
wife of the man who was confined in the 
caſtle for ſtealing his horſe; but how great 
was M*Rae's ſurpriſe to behold in the 


woman who pleaded for mercy being {hewn 
by 
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by his Lordſhip to poor Johnny the tinker, 
her huſband, the very wench to whom he 
had ſo many years ago committed the eldeſt 
ſon of his brother. Without diſcovering 
himſelf, he could not queſtion Suſy on the 
ſubject, but although he promiſed no favour 
to her huſband, gave her money. 


To his confident Dodds, M*Rae revealed 
what, till then, he had been 1gnorant of, 
and this precious accomplice, in quality of 
the perſon who had given Suſy the child, 
made enquiries concerning it. She declared, 
after having made many evaſive anſwers, 
that finding the following year nobody to 
meet at Croſs Fell (M*Rae was at that 
time abroad with his father) ſhe ſuppoſed 
ſhe would never ſee the man again that had 
given her the child, and Johnny being in 
priſon, ſhe was not able to ſupport her own 
children and it, and fo laid it dow, not far 
from Rippon, by the road fide, when Sir 
Robert Bertram, of Malieveren, came up 
with his lady in their coach, which ſtopping 

when 
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when they ſaw the child, he was taken up, 
and carried to Malieveren, and that he had 
now grown up into a fine young man. 


M-Rae had long wiſhed for an opportunity 
of revenging himſelf upon Sir Robert Ber- 
tram, but now was urged by another mo- 
tive, and reſolved to ruin the ſon of Lord 
Trewarne, and eſtrange him from his bene— 
factors, fearing circumſtances might reveal 
his birth, when he ſhould be obliged to 
acknowledge him as his ſon and heir. Suſ- 
picion alſo again might be rouſed ; for if, as 
M*Rae, he ſhould be convicted of ſecreting 
his brother's child in ſuch a way, might it 
not readily be believed he would ſtop at no 
action, however bale ? enquiries might be 
again ſet on foot, and he might not, as 
before, baffle them. The inventive genius 
of M*Rae formed a double ſcheme, at once 
to ruin the youth whoſe rights he uſurped, 
and to render him the inſtrument of his ma- 
licious revenge on Sir Robert Bertram, 


5 The 
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The lady who at this time, though ſhe 
did not pofleſs the undivided heart of 
1*Rae, yet was honoured with his chief 
regard, was by him entruſted on this occa- 
non, as far as he judged needful, and pro- 
miſed, in caſe the ſcheme ſucceeded in 
which ſhe was to act a principal part, her 
reward ſhould be the title of Counteſs of 
Trewarne. This woman was highly qualt- 
fied for the plot in which ſhe engaged ; born 
in France, of Engliſh parents, ſhe had re- 
ceryed her education chiefly in that country, 
and had, after a reſidence in gay ſcenes in 
England, returned again to the Continent 
at the death of her parents, who left her un- 
provided for, It was at this period ſhe became 
a penſioner in the Convent of Benedictines 
at Cambray, and here ſhe was ſeen by McRae, 
who had but little trouble in perſuading her 
to abandon a lite ſhe had lived too long in 
icenes of gaiety to reliſh ; and, ſeduced by a 
promiſe of marriage, ſhe quitted the con- 
vent, where it was generally known M*Rae 
was an Engliſh Lord, although his exact 
title 
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title had not come to the knowledge of the 
Abbeſs, who ſuppoſed Miſs Boyſville mar- 
ried. The firſt thought that had occurred 
to M*Rae, was to ſet up a claim on the 
Bertram eſtates, and it was Miſs Boylville, 
who my readers will by this time conjecture 
viſited Sir Robert in that myſterious way, at 
Bertram Caſtle ;—this was the caule, it may 
alſo be recollected, of the Baronet's going 
to Oakdale, where he found yet remaining 
letters of his father to Mildred Bertram, 
which plainly ſhewed ſome elder child had 
exiſted ; yet theſe letters were couched in 
terms ſo ſtrangely ambiguous, that he could 
gather nothing irom them, except hints to 
alarm him. He remembered, though quite 
a little boy, at the death of his parents, his 
father having charged him never to let Oak- 
dale to ſtrangers ; and he alſo recollected 
he was unuſually agitated, when, on the 
day of Lady Bertram's death, he ſaid to 
him, „I have done too much for you, my 
fon ; I have ſacrificed at the altar of ambi- 


tion a child who was once moſt dear to me. 
| Such 
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Such an expiation as is in my power ſhall be 
made, though it covers me with eternal 
infamy ; but as yet you are too young to be 
entruſted—I am to blame to ſpeak on this 
ſubject.“ | 


There was, after the ſudden death of Sir 
Robert, no other will than a paper which 
imported Lady Bertram's children would be 
amply provided for. The Bertram and Oakdale 
eſtates would revert to their right heir, to 
whom he conſtituted the Earl of Knaſ- 
borough and the Earl of Trewarne guar- 
dians. It had always been underſtood that 
the preſent Baronet was alluded to of courle 
as the right heir; yet now thoſe circum- 
ſtances roſe to Sir Robert's mind, with what 
his father had ſaid to him, and which he till 
then had not thought of as relating to any 
thing material, yet, united with the letters, 
ſerved to ſhock and perplex him. This occa- 
ſioned the earneſtneſs and agitation of his 
manner at Acorn- bank when Mr. Heaviſide 
propoſed pulling down Oakdale, which Sir 
Robert 
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Robert feared might yet contain a {ecret that 
would cover a parent's memory with infamy, 
Thus deeply ſunk theſe gloomy and fearful 
ideas on the upright mind of Sir Robert, 
who trembled for the honour of a family 
whoſe characters had been for ages unſullied. 
M' Rae toon found, that on this pretended 
claim he had no ground to go upon, which, 
when firſt made, was done with leſs foreſight 
than uſual with this artful impoſtor ; therefore 
changing the plan, and building upon the 
well-known diil;pation of the late Lord 
Malieveren, William March (which was 
the name given by the humane Sir Robert 
and Lady Bertram to the child they found, 
who was the ſon of their friend) was 
aſſerted by Dodds, as the brother of Lady 
Malieveren, to be the heir to the title and 
eſtate of the laſt Baron, as his fon. With 
this clue to the ſtory, my readers will need 
little explanation from me on this ſubject. — 
The rewards offered for diſcovering the real 
birth of his nephew, alarmed M Rae, as 
Suſy was in poſſeſſion of a part of the ſtory 

he 
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he by no means wiſhed to have diſcloſed ; 
not that he had much to fear—the cottager 1 
he knew was dead, and the attendant of „ 
Lagady St. Andrews at the birth of her child | 
had, from the period of the Counteſs's death, | 
remained with Miſs McRae. Yet, care- il 
ful to guard againſt all poſſible contingencies, ou 
| 


he had the tinker releaſed from goal, to 
whom he took care the reward ſhould be 
known; nor did poor Johnny know but the 8 
child left by his helpmate by the road fide, il 
was one he had the fame right to as the one 
ſhe retained. Suſy had ſpent in good 
living, or rather good drinking, with her 
comrades, the money ſhe had received from 
McRae ere ſhe again ſaw her huſband ; nor 
did the gentle Sufan think ſhe was guilty 
of any crime in ſinking the material part of 
the evidence ſhe did, and, adopting the ſon 
of the Earl of Trewarne, gain the pro- 
miſed reward, which Dodds had, in a very 
different ſtyle of dreis and manner than as 
Mr. Ayſcough, told her was the only way 
« the could manage to obtain it, unleſs ſhe 
could 
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could find the man who gave her the child, 
upon whom ſhe then might, as he appeared 
rich, raiſe what contribution ſhe pleaſed, — 
Poor Johnny was not ſuffered long to retain 
his reward; he was retaken, tried, and ſen- 
tenced to hard labour on the Thames, one 
of his Lordſhip's ſervants appearing as pro- 
ſecutor; for Johnny, when he ſtole Lord 
Trewarne's horſe, took care alſo of a pair of 
ſaddle-bags, in which was contained three 
times the value of the ſum for which he now 
was indicted. The ſentence was, however, re- 
mitted, and a pardon granted, on condition 
he enliſted into a regiment on the point of 
embarking for one of the African forts.— 
On this voyage Suſy accompanied him, a 
ſum of money being ſent to her huſband tor 
that purpoſe, under his ſuppoled ſon's name, 
to whole intereſt he imagined he was obliged 
for the change of his ſentence, otherwiſe he 
would have perhaps applied the money to a 
different uſe. The - depoſition ſtolen at 
York was the work of the ſuppoſed faithful 


James, whole principles had been under- 
5 mined * 
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mined by the gold of M Rae ſome months 
before. 


In France Providence ſeemed to interfere 
in ſaving the unfortunate victim of malice, 
as the ſhip ſeen by Mr. Blackmore waiting 
off the coaſt, would, had not the wind pre- 
vented, have taken William on board ere 
ſuccour had arrived. With the maſter of 
this veſſel, which was Dutch, had M*Rae 
agreed, that for a certain ſum a young man 
was to be taken by him, and left upon ſome 
unfrequented iſland in the Indian Ocean, 
upon his paſſage to Batavia. A ſtory had 
on this occaſion been invented, which, 
though it did not agree with probability, 
was ſwallowed by the Dutchman, richly 
gilded as it was. That ſcheme failing, another 
was in reſerve, and the artful and inſinu— 
ating Miſs Boyſville drew the unhappy 
William into the ſnare prepared for him, 
whilſt Dodds gave to the French Govern- 
ment the intelligence which cauſed the arteſt. 


Crofling over to England, no ſooner had 
Lady 
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Lady Malieveren eluded Mr. Blackmore, 
than haſtening toTrewarne Houſe, ſhe claim- 
ed, and obtained her promiſed reward, which 
M*Rae granted, yet extorted a promiſe of 
ſecrecy regarding it ; nor did ſhe, notwith- 
ſtanding that exaltation, refuſe to aſſiſt in 
the deep-laid icheme carried on at York, 
where one of 'the women from Kilcraigie 
acted the part of William March. At this 
period my readers will not forget M*Rae's 
talent at imitation, and by counterfeiting his 
nephew's writing, he aided moſt powerfully 
the impoſition, 


CHAPTER 
* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


VW ramp with his baniſhment from 
ſociety, - and longing for a ſcene better 
adapted for his talents, no ſooner had Sir 
Robert Bertram quitted England, than 
McRae reſolved to venture once more into 
that world from which he had been ſo long 
baniſhed. The woman too, whole talents make 
one regret that ſhe had not a better heart and 
more ſtri& principles of rectitude, was now 


dead of the diſappointment her hopes re- 
ceived when her huſband full continued to 
refuſe publicly declaring his marriage; the 

YOL. IV. 0 auſe 
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cauſe of which was, he imagined he ſhould, - 
by ſuch a decided preference, raiſe the enyy 
of a woman, who, by her knowledge of cer- 
tain particulars, might yet ruin him.— 
M*Rae ſorrowed, as much as his nature 
would admit of, for a woman whoſe various 
pleaſing accompliſhments, and inſinuating 
manners had made an impreſſion on him 
beyond any other. 


Already was Alicia known to the fictitious 
Earl by character, and he longed to ſee that 
beauty in whoſe praiſe fame had not been 
ſparing; he ſaw her, and was charmed.— 
Our readers may now account for his ſud— 
denly quitting our heroine, when ſeated by 
her at the Dutcheſs of Wakefield's route, 
as the Earl of Knaſborough advanced ; nor, 
had his Lordſhip continued in town, would 
McRae have ventured to expoſe himſelf to 
his obſervation. Alicia was ſurrounded by 
ſpies, as James had, by his lies, got the young 
woman diſcharged who was hired by Lady 


Bertram to attend upon our heroine, and 
introduced 
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introduced a creature of M*Rae's, as his 
filter, in her place, who was the identical 
woman that at York had perſonated Wil- 
liam. Dodds again now made his appear- 
ance ; as Ayſcough he had not been ſeen by 
Alicia, and but tranſiently by Lord Mor- 
ville; with change of hair, dreſs, and com- 
plexion, he was now a German Baron, which 
language he ſpoke fluently. M Rae, who 
in Britain as Earl of Trewarne, noticed not 
publicly Dodds, yet on the Continent 
(where he had of late chiefly reſided) he was, 
under another name, his confidential friend ; 
and thus had he gleaned a knowledge of the 
language and manners of almult cyery country 
in Europe. With the'e accompliſhments, 
aud properly inſtructed, Baron Kaphauſen 
was, by the Earl of Trewarne, introduced 
to Lord Morville's notice. Admiring, 
nay loving (if in ſuch a heart love could exiſt) 
Alicia, M Rae reſolved to marry her; thus 
would he diſappoint Henry Bertram, and 
thus would Sir Robert be mortified by be- 
holding the man he deteſted, united to a 

0-2 Perſon 
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perſon he ſo highly eſteemed. M Rae had 
reſolved upon marriage, in order to prevent 
Mr. Fitz- Harman from inheriting the title 
and fortune to which he was heir, after the 
preſent poſſeſſor and family, and Miſs Sleigh 
was fixed upon as the future Countels. The 
difliculty that attended the attainment of 
his withes, urged M*Rae more ardently to 
purſue them; but I need not repcat his 
various {chemes, which all tended to the 
advancement of his purpoſe. During this 
period, James, in conjunction with Lord 
NIorville's porter {who was bribed for the 
purpoſe) intercepted all letters from France; 
nor was there an epiſtle written by any of the 
family, which did not equaliy with thoſe that 
ſhou:d have been received, undergo M*Rac's 
inſpection; ſome were altered to ſuit his 
purpole, others deſtroyed ;—by this means 
were the Earl of Knatborough and Sir Robert 


Bertram kept ignorant of his intimacy in 
Lord Morville's family, as they were likewiſe 
how affairs ſtood with them in France. The 
letters received from Paris, which gave an 

account 
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account of William's impriſonment and re- 
leaſe, referred to others never received ; nor 
would theſe cither, had not they been 
brought by a gentleman, who himſelf de- 
livered them. Lady Auguſta had been 
more fortunate, as ſhe had received ſome 
letters from the Earl, that had been addreſſed 
to the Counteſs of Wolverhampton's. 


The ſchemes of M Rae were haſtened in 
tneir execution by his learning William 
March was at liberty ; that the whole affair 
was ſuſpected to have originated with him- 
felf, and that for further inveſtigation the 
Earl and Baronet were about to return home, 
Driven to deſperation, he refolved, if Alicia 
perſiſted in her refuſal to marry him, to take 
her either to Kilcraigie, or ſomenbere 
abroad; yet ſhe was not ſuffered to be the 
victim of this abandoned wretch, from whom 
at Edinburgh ſhe efcaped, and in London 
was informed of the ruin of Lord Morville. 
James found our heroine had then gone to 
Malieveren ; M*Rae la her ſulpicioas were 


* 
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ſo completely rouſed, that unleſs he could 
ind means inſtantly to allay them, the Ber- 
trams would reach England, and all the 
{chemes that he had, with fuch waſte of 
ingenuity and money, laboured to eftabliſh, 
would be overthrown, and himſelf opealy 
expoſed to detection; for Dodds he was 
ſatisfied had deſerted him in revenge, for the 
attempt he made upon his life near Kelſo. 


The pompous funeral anſwered the end; 
Alicia again was thrown off her guard, but 
M-*Rae, deprived of the ready intelligence 
which James and Ann had conveyed, our 
heroine had accompliſhed the whole of her 
journey ere MfRae knew ſhe had quitted 
Malieveren : but he found no difficulty in 
tracing her to St. Mary's Oak ; he had 
himſelf once ſlept a night at Oakdale, — My 
readers may, perhaps, remember, that a 
perſon who expreſſed a wiſh to take the 
houſe, requeſted leave to do ſo of Mr. 
Jackſon : M*Rae's view then was to ſearch 


if any traces could be found of his brother's 
child; 
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child ; but Mr. Kirby had taken care none 
ſuch ſhould be left, except in the concealed 
chamber, and Sir Robert had carried away, 
in his laſt viſit, all papers he could find. — 
The terror the inhabitants of St. Mary's 
attached to Oakdale, was well known to 
James, nor was M*Rae ignorant of it; the 
hall therefore was judged a ſafe retreat, and 
they arrived there a few hours after our he- 
roine, with Mrs. Crofts and Joe, had quitted 
it. But at Oakdale M*Rae's good, or rather 
evil genius deſerted him ; from the daughter 
of the man whom he had {ocruelly injured, did 
he meet with his puniſhment, and by a ball 
from one of his own piſtols, loaded with the 
moſt unjuſtifiable intention, was his guilty 
ſoul nearly precipitated into Eternity.—Such 
inſtances ſometimes occur, and we ſee the 
hand of Providence viſibly interfering, and 
behold the guilty puniſhed, unintentionally, 
by the perſon they have injured. 


CHAPTER 


—— 
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CHAPTER XX 


Maas, ere he ſet out to overtake our 
heroine, when ſhe was carried off by the 
fictitious Baron Kaphauſen, had charged 
his piſtols with much care—a circumſtance 
obſerved by one of his ſervants, who having 
ſome idea of what was going forward, and 
fearful of miſchief, had taken out the ball 
previous to coming up with Dodds, who 
ſaw, from M*Rae's agitation and fury, his 
intention of ridding himſelf of a perſon 
who had him completely in his power. 


Dodds ſwore revenge, yet cooling, 
| he 
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he followed him, the better to elude 


ſuſpicion, to Kelſo, where M*Rae affected 
to laugh at the frizht he had thrown 
the Baron into, and aſked him if he had not 
played his part admirably. Dodds agreed to 
go to Kilcraigie, but ſet out with all ſpeed 
for Paris, ſatisſicd, as was his principal, 
that the time was now arrived when one or 
both muſt fall. This ſoon was known by 
McRae, and was the principal cauſe of his 


pretended deceaſe. 


But it is now time JI account to my read- 
ers for the long ableace of Mr. Kirby, who, 
after having undergone numerous hardſhips, 
returned to his native country a hale old man. 
At the death of a near relation in America, 
without children, Mr. Kirby became, by 
lis bequeſt, heif to a very extenſive tract of 
land, great part of which had been more or 
leis under cultivation, The good ſurgeon, 
] have already informed my readers, knew 
little of the world beyond the circle of St. 
Mary's, except what trifling knowledge he 
o 5 had 
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had gained in the market town where he 
ſerved his apprenticeſhip. Of books, ex- 
cept a few relative to his own profeſſion, he 
knew nothing ; therefore when he heard of 
the extent of his new poſſeſſion, he imagined 
was he but ſettled upon it, he ſhould be a 
richer man than any in the country, and 
would have more wood upon his eſtate than 
the whole Dean and Chapter could claim 
throughout the Biſhopric ; he would fell his 
timber, and parcel out his eſtate in ſmall 
farms: thus did he in idea ſettle every thing 
to his own ſatisfaction. Little did poor Kirby 
ſuppoſe that his timber, ſituated as it was, 
could be of little uſe except for fuel, and 
that nothing his eſtate produced was market- 
able within ſome days journey; but beſides 
the idea of returning with a fortune that 
would render him independent, he imagined 
it would then be in his power to adopt 
Alicia. 


Frank, who had lived as gardener at Oak- 


dale, where he had married the faithful 
" Patty. 
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Patty, went (my readers will perhaps remem- 
ber) to America, previous to Mrs, Bouchier's 
death. This honeſt couple, after many 
difficulties, had arrived to ſome degree of 
opulence, and were ſettled in the adjoining 
plantation to that which, at the death of his 
kinſman, had become Mr. Kirby's. Frank 
therefore it was, who had tranſmitted the 
account to Mr. Kirby, which was ſent from 
New York, whither his affairs had taken 
him ;—1n this letter he ſ obe of having met, 
about half a year before, with a perſon of the 
name of Meynel, who had a plantation 
about ſixty miles north. Frank ſaid the 
name had ſtruck him, together with a ſtrong 
likeneſs which he bore to the family of Ber- 
tram, and when he went home and told his 
wife, ſhe was convinced it was Mr. Meynel, 
Sir Robert Bertram's ſiſter's ſon. Mr. Mey- 
nel, Frank ſaid, was married, but had no 
family, and that at his return from New 
York he, with his wife, meant to viſit Mr. 
and Mrs. Meynel. It was the hope df ſeeing 
in this lady, the perſon who alone could 

. 9 6 give 
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give the information regarding the birth of 
Eliza, which urged the ſanguine-tempered 
Kirby to ſo long a voyage, and ſo trouble- 
ſome a journey ; as in London he received 
more juſt ideas of the value of his poſſeſſions. 


Safely Mr. Kirby landed at New York, 
where, by the care of Frank, a proper per- 
ſon was engaged to attend him acrots the 
provinces through which he had to travel; 
and without any thing material hap- 
pening to retard his journey, he reached 
the houſe of his old acquaintances ; and 
ſcarce had he patience to reſt himſelf, or do 
what was needful regarding his own affairs, 
till, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs, Laws, 
(alias Frank and Patty) he ſet out for Meynel's 
tarm, where he now learnt, from his friends, 
dwelt the nephew of Sir Robert Bertram, 
whoſe wife was, to Patty's utter aſtoniſh- 
ment, the perſon who at St. Mary's ſhe had 
known as Miſs Wetherall. An explana- 
tion was foon aſked by the impatient Kirby, 
and given by Mrs. Meynel, regarding the 

birth 
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birth of Eliza, with the change of children, 
and her reaſons for ſo doing; alfo the method 
employed by the ſuppoted brother of Mr. 
Mackenzie, for the concealment ofa child that 
then was not in exiſtence ; but the gifts of 
- Miſs M*Rae, as Mr. Mackenzie's mother, 
were too lucrative for Mrs. Meynel to un- 
deceive her. Mrs. Meynel alſo had other 
reaſons for concealment ; her huſband, whilſt 
any correſpondence was kept up, bad uni- 
formly commanded a ſtrict obſervance of the 
oath he had cauſed her to take, and when 
this diſſipated young man, about the period 
Mr. Barlow fixed at Woodcraft in the vale 
of Oakdale, utterly deſerted her, Mrs. Mey- 
nel could not bring herſelf to diſcloſe to her 
father the painful truth, which, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſhe did to Mrs. Meynel, her hut- 
band's mother, who at that time reſided at 
Oakdale. Mr. Meynel, in anſwer to his 
mother's remonſtrance on the ſubject, pro- 
teſted in one of his letters to her, that if ſhe 
perſiſted in wiſhing him to declare his mar- 
riage, he would never either viſit or write to 


4 her, 
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her. Terrified by this thr.at, from a ſon 
on whom ſhe doated, Mrs. Meynel acqui- 
eſce'!, and continued to ſupport him in the 
ſame laviſh ſtyle at Paris he then was figuring 
as mi Lor Aug bis. 


Mrs. Meynel had, at this time, the diſ— 
poſal of her and Mildred's fortune; and 
whilſt ſhe lived at Oakdale with the ſtricteſt 
economy, her mifplaced indulgence ſup- 
ported her ſon in diſlipation. By this means, 
at the death of Mrs. Mildred Bertram, Mrs. 
Meynel ſaw ſhe muſt for ever forfeit her 
brother's good opinion, and remain depen- 
dant on him, by producing the will of her 
aunt, as the fund from whence her annuity 
was to be paid, was already expended on 
her ſon ; another will was therefore pro- 
duced, ſigned by Mildred a few days before 
her death, and which ſhe imagined was a 
paper of a different kind. In this Mrs. 
Meynel was ſole heir to ner aunt's property; 
tle real will, and Mildred's confeſſion, were 
allowed to remain where ſhe had placed 

| them, 
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them, leſt it ſhould at any future period be 
found neceſſary to produce them. Again 
was Mr. Meynel urged by his mother to 
return, and the requeſt was accompanied by 
a hint, that if he did not, his wife and child 
fhould be acknowledged at Oakdale ; he pro- 
miſed to comply, but repeated delays proved 
he had no wiſh to fulfil that promite. A claim 
was made, ſoon after Mildred's death, upon 
her landed property, which it was found ſhe 
had no right to bequeath, it devolving at 
her deceaſe, without children, to the 1 
at law. 

Mrs. Meynel now ſaw the had, for an 
improvident and diſobedient ſon, deprived 
herſelf of the means of ſubſiſtence. To Sir 
Robert ſhe was aſhamed to apply, though 
on the ſcore of injuſtice ſhe had falved her 
conſcience at the time of concealing her 
aunt's will, by thinking her nephew's income 
was already too ample to need any addition, 
and that the clauſe reſpecting the child of 
Robert Bertram and Eliza Bouchier was an 


unneceſſary one, as neither that child ncr 
its 
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its poſterity were in all probability in exiſt- 
ence ; but her folly, her guilt now ſtared 
her in the face, and added to the grief ſhe 
had long ſuſtained regarding her ſon, a 
quick decline took place, and Mrs. Meynel 
died without gathering reſolution to acquaint 
her nephew with theſe circumſtances. 


At the death of Mrs. Meynel, her daugh- 
ter-in-law collected what valuables ſhe had 
left, and acquainting her father with her 
marriage, was preparing to ſet off to ſeek her 
huſband, when ſhe received a letter from 
him, dated Briitol, wherein, begging her 

- forgiveneſs, he entreated ſhe would haſten 

to him, as he was ill. To Briſtol inſtantly 
Mrs. Meynel went, and found her late 
gay diſſipated huſband a prey to diſeaſe and 
wretchedneſs. The care ſhe beſtowed, and 

the relief ſhe brought, promoted his re- 
covery, when learning his mother's death, 
and the ſmallneſs of the ſum which ſhe had 
left, by a formal bequeſt, to Mrs. Meynel, 

as Miſs Wetherall, he propoſed going to 
America, 
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America. To this his wife objected, plead- 
ing her child, and urged him to declare 
their ſituation to Sir Robert, who would, 
ſhe was certain, reheve them; but Mr. 
Meynel was fixed ; the child Eliza was not 
known to be the deſcendant of the Bertrams, 
nor would he ſtoop, by acknowledging it, 
to receive fayours from Sir Robert Bertram. 


The good Baronet, who was not much 
older than his nephew Meynel, had, for a 
length of time, ſupported him with large 
ſums, after he had ſpent that money which, 
upon his coming of age, Sir Robert preſented 
him with; and at length, wearied with re- 
peated applications for money, which was 
pent without thought, in gay habits of ex- 
penſive diſſipation, the Baronet had refuſed to 
ſupport Mr. Meynel, aud after that, irritated 
by his conduct, dropped all correſpondence 
with him. Mr. Meynel, with his wife, 
thereſore embarked for America, without 
even her father being in ſuch full poſſeſſion 
of the ſtory which could enable him to reveal 

it 
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it to Sir Robert. From New Vork Mrs. 
Meynel wrote to her father, and ſoon 
aſter had, with her huſband, accompanied 
ſome other adventurers, who formed the 
ſettlements amongſt which Mr. Kirby found 
himſelf, at a diſtance of a vaſt number of 
miles from any regular cultivated, or well- 
peopled country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Tre good ſurgeon of St. Mary's now re- 


lated to Mrs. Meynel the hiſtory of her 
daughter, and the fatal miſtake cauſed by 
the narrative of Mrs. Mildred Bertram, 
with the uncertainty of Mr. Bouchier's fate, 
who doubtleſs had been a man of fortune, 
if not rank; the ſtory was at length con- 
cluded, by informing her under whoſe pro- 
tection the young Alicia bad been placed by 
Mrs. Dalrymple. Mrs. Meynel at this time 
laboured under an ague, to which theſe new 
ſettled countries ſubjected its inhabitants, 
and 
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and Mr. Kirby, when he returned to his own 
plantation, left her, from the agitation ſhe 
had undergone, exceeding!y ill. 


It was determined by her huſband and 
Kirby to endeavour at diſpoſing of their pro- 
perty to ſome of the new adventurers (which 
every ſeaſon then arrived from Britain) 
and return home. A year elapſed, during 
which Mr. Kirby had written to Alicia, and 
her friends Mrs. Dalrymple and Mr, Meynel 
but theſe letters, owing to the uncertain 
conveyance, never reached England. Mrs. 
Meynel at laſt fell a ſacrifice to her diforder ; 
ſhe died about the ſame time the following 
year after Mr. Kirby had firſt viſited her in 
America, Anxtouſly did the worthy ſur— 
geon look forward to the period of his return 
to England, when about three months after 
Mrs. Meynel's deceaſe theſe hopes ſunk.— 
A party of Indians from beyond the Ohio 
attacked by night the houſe of Mr. Kirby, 
plundered, and then ſet fire to what they 
could not carry away, making him accom- 


pany 
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pany their retreat, which was effected ere 
he miſchief was known to the adjacent 
ſettlers. This account, my readers may per- 
haps recolle&, reached our heroine in Lon- 
, don, when Mr, Meynel returned from 
Scotland, where he had ſeen Mrs. Dal- 
rymple; it merely varying in this—Kirby 
was ſuppoſed to have fallen an immediate 
facrifice to the fury of theſe ſavages, with 
whom (on his profeſſion being made known) 
he became a perſon of great importance. 
The fame of his ſkill was widely diffuſed, 
and he was ſent, as occaſion required, with 
all poffible accommodation, from one place 
to another, till he had travelled to the back 
of Canada, whither he had gone to cure an 
Indian Chief. This being done, a deputation 
arrived from their brothers upon Lake Su- 
perior, where the preſence of the great 
doctor was ſolicited by the Chief, who had 
cen wounded in battle. Thither went 
Kirby grumbling, and diſcontented at his 
fate, which ſeemed for ever to preclude all 
poflibility of eſcape : He found the wounded 
Chief 
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Chief ſurrounded by his principal warriors ; 
nor, as the great doctor paſſed into the 
wigwam, did he pay any attention to the 
attendants by whom the ſick chief was ſu;- 
rounded, nor was it till the cure was nearly 
completed, that to his aſtoniſhment, and 
mingled joy and grief, he once more beheld 
Mr. Bouchier, whom my readers will re- 
member {ome preceding pages ago we 
quitted in the ſtation in which Kirby found 
him. The Earl inſtantly recollected the 
face, voice, and manner of Kirby in the 
great doctor, who had repeatedly paſſed 
him, without even remarking him as an 
European ; but ſo well aware was he of the 
danger attending a diicovery to a perſon ſo 
warm in his feelings, and ſo little guarded in 
his manner as Kirby, that he concealed his 
emotions on the ſight of a man whoſe appear- 
ance fo highly intereſted, and ſo deeply agi— 
tated him, till a period when he could ſafely 
do ſo; yet, even at this choſen opportunity, 
the Earl had much difficulty in compoling 


Kirby, who for ſome time gave way to all 
the 
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the extravagance of joy, after it had taken 
place of incredulity and aſtoniſhment ; nor 
was it till ſorrow for his friend's fituation re- 
called him to his ſenſes, that the Earl could 
make him comprehend how necetlary it was 
to conceal both their former knowledge and 
preſent connexion with each other; nor did 
the Earl, who was now taught prudence, ven- 
ture on another interview, till he pretended 
fickneſs, at a time when the whole tribe 
capable of fighting went out on an expedi— 
tion againſt tome nation that had of late en- 
croached on their hunting limits. The Earl 
had, previous to this, prepared all for their 
flight, arms to defend themſelves, and as 
much proviſion as they couid carry, With 
theſe, embarking in a canoe, they ventured 
acroſs the lake, and met with ſome white 
traders, from whom (in exchange for a ſmall 
ſum of money which Lord Trewarne had 
preſerved amidſt his various dangers) they 
procured ſuch neceſſaries as they ſtood moft 
in need of, particularly clothes, to ſcreen 
them from the ſearch that doubtleſs would 

be 
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be made for them. After almoſt incredible 
hardſhips, the travellers arrived at Montreal, 
where the Farl found moſt fortunately a 
perſon to whom he had once been known, 
who was the ſon of one of the late Earl's 
agents, and had, by the Earl of Knaſbo- 
rough's intereſt, gone out to Canada, with 
an appointment under Government, imme- 
diately upon its being ceded to the Engliſh 
in 1763. In the mercantile line Mr. El- 
drige had roſe to affluence at Montreal, and 
Lord Trewarne found him every way diſ- 
poſed to repay, as far as lay in his power, 
the obligation conferred by him, and his 
friend the Earl of Knaſborough. 


At this period Lord Trewarne found it 
impoſſible to learn what had become of Mr. 
Meynel, as America had aſſerted her inde- 
pendence, and all was in a ſtate of confuſion, 
the Britiſh troops at that time laying at 
Halifax. Amply ſupplied by Mr. Eldridge, 
the Earl and Mr. Kirby ſet out on their 
return home; {ailing down the river St. 

Laurence, 
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Laurence, they reached Quebec, where they 
again embarked on board a ſhip bound to 
London. After a voyage peculiarly favour- 
able, once more did the wanderers behold 
their native ſhores, and immediately upon 
quitting the veſſel went to the houſe occu— 
pied by Mr. Meynel at the time Mr. Kirby 
had feen Alicia, previous to his embarking 
tor America; there, though Mr. Meynel 
had not occupied this houſe for upwards of 
a year, they heard he was yet alive, and in 
good health at his feat in Devonſhire, but 
on enquiring after Miſs Sleigh, they learned 
ſhe had long reſided in Sir Robert Bertram's 
family; that the Baronet was in France, 
but at his houſe in Cavendiih-{quare they 
might leara further particulars, 


We will now return to Dodds, whom TI 
informed my readers ict out with all ſpeed 
from Kelſo, breathing revenge, and hoping 
to eſcape the puniſhment which he ſaw ſuſ- 
pended over his deteſtable patron. Already 
well accuſtomed to haſty and ſecret journies, 
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in much leſs time than an honeſter man 
could have done, did the ci-devant Baron 


Kaphauſen reach Paris, and introduced 


himſelf, with a leſs exalted title, to the 
Earl of Knaſborough and Sir Robert Ber- 
tram; no delay was made, but all inſtantly 
ſet out for England. At Calais, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all but Dodds, they en- 
countered Lord and Lady Morville, with 
Lady Auguſta, ſlenderly attended; the 
cauſe of their journey was diſcloſed, and 
Dodds threw, as far as he could, the blame 
upon M Rae, who alone reaped the benefit. 
Henry Bertram, all impatience, had conti- 
nued with his friends on the journey from 
Paris till this meeting, when fired at the 
recital, he could no longer liſten to the com- 
plicated villany of M Rae, and ſickening at 
the thoughts of his beloved Alicia's danger, 
finding the wind not fair, he left a note in- 
forming his parents of the ſtep he intended 
to take, and croſſed in an open boat to 


Dover, where taking up a newſpaper as he 


waited for horſes, the firſt paragraph he caſt 
his 
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his eyes upon, was the account of the ſudden 
death of the Earl of Trewarne at Edinburgh, 
Hoping, yet fearing, Henry Bertram drove 
to Cavendiſh- ſquare, ſuppoſing, if indeed 
Alicia had eſcaped, ſhe would go to ſome 
houſe of Sir Robert's. The news of Muſs 
Sleigh's being at Malieveren had reached the 
ſervant who had the charge of the houſe in 
Cavendiſh-ſquare, and thither Henry - re- 
ſolved to go; a freſh carriage and horſes had 
been ordered, and was driving into the 
ſquare, as the Earl of Trewarne and Kirby 
alighted at the Baronet's door; the im- 
patient Henry ſtood on the ſtep ready to get 
in as the chaiſe drove up. The queſtion 
aſked by the Earl raiſed Mr. Bertram's 
curioſity, nor was it long till ſuch an expla- 
nation took place as baniſhed the doubts 
that had diſtracted him regarding the birth 
of Alicia; and in the chaiſe which Henry 
alone meant to have purſued his way to 
Malieveren, was he in leſs than half an hour 
{cated with the beloved friend of his father, 
who joyfully owned the late orphan, Alicia, 
P 2 as 
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as his daughter, and Mr. Kirby, the kind 
guardian of that daughter's infancy. At 
Malieveren Mr. Bertram was informed by 
Mrs. Rowley of Miſs Sleigh's quitting it, 
unattended, and immediately ſuppoſing ſhe 
had gone to Oakdale, followed; and fo 
certain was Henry that at the deſolate hall 
would Alicia be found, and fo fearful was he 
of her having ſimilar dangers to encounter 
in the gloomy paſlages and vaults that 
alike threatened his life and reaſon, that he 
waited not for further information, but at 
midnight broke open the door, little think» 
ing that one ſtood unfaſtened, through 
which, a few hours before, M*Rae had been 
carried in a dying ſtate, Alicia had been 
ſought by Henry in the apartment where 
the lay concealed from haſty inſpection 
behind a piece of furniture, the key ſtand- 
ing in the door giving no room for imagining 
that apartment contained the object of their 
ſearch, which, haſtily made in the houſe, was 
with more diligence renewed in the conccaled 


chambers. 
It 
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It is ſuperfluous my repeating the meeting 
already ſpoken of between Lord Trewarne 
and our heroine, nor need I ſay, perhaps, 
that when ſhe at Mr. Jackſon's introduced 
Captain Barlow to her new-found parent, 
ine was made acquainted that the affinity 
which he had claimed upon their firſt meet- 
ing, and which at Oakdale ſhe ſuppoſed 
did not exiſt, was real, and that Captain 
Barlow was her mother's maternal uncle; 
and the worthy and venerable Mr. Meynel, 
whom ſhe had long revered as a parent, 
ſhe was in fact a deſcendant of. From his 
carly marriage, and alſo that of his ſon and 
granddaughter, he had lived to 4 in Lady 
Alicia Fitz-Harman, for ſuch we now 
ought to ſtyle our heroine, the fourth gene- 
ration; nor was he, though a very old man, 
incapable at this period of participating in 
the general joy at Oakdale. Captain Bar- 
low, going into Devonſhire with the news, 
was accompanied back by Mr. Meynel, who 
by M*Rae's arts had been kept ignorant of 
Alicia, whilſt ſhe had, from the ſame quar- 
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ter, received falſe intelligence. Mr. Mey- 
nel had never quitted Elmwood ſor more 
than a day for the laſt twelve months, yet 
declared the journey from thence to Oakdale 
had not fatigued him. 


J 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Tas hall was, during M*Rae's illneſs, 

ſo crowded, that its former imaginary inha- 
bitants had not even Sir Philip's chamber 
left for their uſe; the Earl of Knaſborough 


and his daughter, with ] 5rd and Lady 


Morville, came from Malievefen there with 
Sir Robert and Lady Bertram, and William 
March, 
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March, who yet felt the effects of his cloſe 
impriſonment. At Oakdale then, where 
almoſt twenty years before the Earl of Tre- 
warne had been as Mr. Bouchier, was he 
welcomed to the hearts of the Earl of Knal- 
borough and Sir Robert Bertram, who on 
his account had ſo ſeverely ſuffered. Change 
of climate and years they faw had wrought. 
great alterations in the appearance of their 
friend; but they failed not inſtantly to re- 
cognize in him the voice, the manner, the 
foul of the long-loſt, lamented Earl of Tre- 
warne. Thus, though M'Rae had pre- 
ſented to their fight the ſemblance, had 
uttered the ſentiments of his Lordſhip, and 
even the voice in which thoſe ſentiments 
were uttered ſeemed nearly to poſſeſs the 
ſame ſoftneſs, the ſame full and melodious 
tone, yet he had, when he returned to 
England, in order to impoſe on the world 
as Lord Trewarne, appeared to Sir Robert 
and the Earl of Knaſborough but as a well- 
conſtructed automaton; for the impoſtor 
McRae, to render him a Lord Trewarne, 
P 4 wanted 
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wanted the informing mind that inhabited 
the body of that nobleman, which makes 
that indeſcr.bable, yet diſtinguiſhing, charac- 
teriſtical difference, that is ſtamped by the 
Creator of all on every living creature, rati- 
onal and brute. Thus his friends ſaw zue 
face, the perſon, heard almoſt the ſame voice 
deliver in the fame manner the very ſenti- 
ments of Lord Trewarne, yet the voice went 
not beyond their ears; it reached not their 
hearts, which remained unaffected by the 
well-ſtudied ſentiment. 


When the Earl of Trewarne had been 
introduced to William March at Oakdale, 
his ſtory had been purpoſely concealed, as it 
would have been cruel to raiſe hopes re- 
carding him ſhould they not be realiſed ; 
and Dodds's teſtimony was not, by Sir 
Robert, in this cauſe deemed ſuffcient, 
without ſome proof, or at leaſt M*Rac's 
_ confeſſion to the ſame purpoſe. The Earl 
gazed on him with wonder, nor when once 
ſeen, could he withdraw his eyes, or fix them 


OR 
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on aught beſide. The ſtriking reſemblance 
between this young man and the heir of Sir 
Robert Bertram has been already mentioned, 
and Mr. Kirby (who knew no more than 
the Earl regarding the way in which Wil- 
liam had been found by his friends) now 
reſtored to his former hilarity, made fuch 
obſervations as he thought proper on the 
relemblance. The Earl of Trewarne ſighed 
as he heard Kirby paſs the light-hearted 
jeſt, for to him William March appeared a 
ſtriking likenels of his beloved Alicia. 


Theſe reſemblances are ſometimes found 
running in families for ſeveral generations, 
and may be traced in cach collateral branch; 
in few could it be more conſpicuous or 
uniform than in the family of Bertram.— 
The ſons of the late Baronet reſembled 


cach other fo ſtrongly, that Henry Bertram 
made no heſitation, upon finding at Oakdale 
his uncle's portrait, to ſuppoſe 1t was de- 
ſigned for his father, and William March, 


whoſe mother was niece to the preſent 
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Baronet, and Alicia, to whoſe mother he 
was great uncle, were both thought to re- 
ſemble their couſins, at a time when the 
relationſhip was utterly unknown. 


When the Earl of Trewarne viſited 
M Rae, he was accompanied by William 
March, Alicia, and Dodds; the impoſtor 
concluding all was known, made, as before 
related, though intermixed with other 
matter, a full confeſſion of his crimes.— 
Soon after this recital, which reſtored Wil- 
ham March to a parent, whom, like Alicia, 
he had never till within the laſt month 
beheld, McRae was able to travel, and ſet 
out to viſit his mother, who though alive, 
was in a ſtate of infirmity. 


On Dodds the Earl of Trewarne ſettled 
an annuity, which was to increaſe accarding 
as he behaved. James, the late ſervant. of 
Sir Robert, with ſome other of M*Rae's 
emiſſaries, enliſted into a regiment on the 
point of embarking for America, where, at 
the 
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the firſt opportunity, they deſerted, and 
through the gold procured by their iniquity 
had a good reception ; with it they com- 
menced planters, but I do not think, with 
habits fo depraved, they would exert that 
induſtry which 1n ſuch a fituation is needful, 


Captain Barlow had, ere this, informed 
his new friends at Oakdale, that at the time 
of the news of his death reaching St. Mary's, 
he was ſlowly recovering from thoſe wounds 
that had been ſuppoled fatal in the field of 
battle. Aſhamed of his former conduct, he 
had become fober and regular, and reſolved 
not to contradict the account his comrade 
had ſent, unleſs he had it in his power to 
aſſiſt the parent his extravagance had been 
the principal means of reducing to poverty. 
Ardently bent upon fulfilling the duties of 
his profeſſion, Captain Barlow had from the 
ranks, by gradual and well-deſerved pro- 
motion, reached the poſt he now held.— 
Viſiting St. Mary's, when made a Lieute- 


nant, he had ſpent a night in wandering 
p 6 ground 
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around Oakdale, where his lamented niecc 
had fallen a ſacrifice to her orief and 
Alicia judged, from comparing dates, that 
it was Captain Barlow whom, on the night 
ſhe had ſlept in Sir Philip's chamber, ſhe 
ſaw walking on the terrrace. 


At Oakdale, ſoon after M*Rae quitted 
St. Mary's, the friends ſcparated. The 
Earl of Trewarne, with his ſon (now 
Lord St. Andrews) and our heroine, with 
her uncle Barlow and Mr. Bertram, ſet out 
for the Caſtle of Kilcraigie; whilſt Mr. Mey- 
nel and Kirby accompanied the Baronet and 
his Lady to Malieveren with them alſo 
went the Earl of Knaſborough and Lady 
Auguſta, as did Lord and Lady Morville, 
who, if their parents would have liſtened, 
would have made public promiſes of altera- 
tion of conduct; but they were told reſolu- 
tions were eaſy broke through, it not guarded 
by fortitude ; yet that it was hoped the leſſon 
they had received would ſerve them through 
life. McRae had made all the reſtitution 

3 in 
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in his power, and Malton Houſe was already, 
by the command of. Sir Robert, nearly re- 
furniſhed, and when finiſhed, its owners 
were to quit Malieveren, and reſume their 
old habitation, at which time Sir Robert 
was to give Lord Morville the thirty thou- 
ſand pounds talked of when he firſt offered 
himſelf to Mits Bertram. 


At Kilcraigie were found the remains of 
McRae's former eſtabliſhment, and the Caſtle 
totally unfit for the reception of Alicia. The 
party therefore took up their abode for the 
night at the neareſt town, from whence our 
heroine, accompanied by her brother and 
Mr. Bertram, croſſed the country to Ayr, 
in which town Mrs. Dalrymple (now a 
widow) had lived upon a very limited in- 
come fince the death of her father. As ſhe 
was claſped to the grateful heart of our 
heroine, joy and wonder took full poſſeſſion 
of her; and when ſhe next offered up her 
prayers to the almighty Diſpoſer of events, 


ſhe was not unthankful for having been made 
* the 
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the means of preſerving the amiable Alicia 
from the evils which muſt otherwiſe have 
overwhelmed her at Oakdale. Warmly did 
the daughter of Lord Trewarne urge her firſt 
kind benefactreſs to accompany her to Ma- 
heveren ; this requeſt was ſeconded with 
equal earneſtneſs by Mr. Bertram: © You 
are now, my dear Mrs. Dalrymple, well 
known, and already highly eſteemed by the 
party there; Lady Bertram will not excuſe 
our returning without bringing you with us, 
who were the cauſe of her knowing Lady 
Alicia.” Mrs. Dalrymple ſpoke not, and 
Alicia fearing ſhe yet heſitated, renewed her 


intreat ies 


« You muſt ſee my father, my dear 
friend; if you do not accompany us, he will 
have to travel from Edinburgh to thank you 
for your kindneſs to his child. Your vene- 
rable friend, Mr. Meynel, to whom you are 
alſo a relation—ſure you will not refuſe him 
Miſs Dalrymples too can come from Clapham 
to embrace you ; no, you will not, you can- 
not refuſe your Alicia!“ 


5 It 
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It was not poſſible, and at the appointed 
time this kind protectreſs of our heroine 
accompanied her to Edinburgh, where ſoon 
arrived the Earl of Trewarne and Captain 
Barlow, having diſpoſed of the late inhabit- 
ants of Kilcraigie in ſuch a way as promiſed 
reformation to the elder, and better infor- 
mation to the younger. At this city Alicia 
again, by her friends' requeſt, repeated her 
eſcape from M*Rae, whoſe arts, with Alicia's 
danger and preſence of mind, were alike 
topics of diſcourſe, and ſubjects for reflec- 
tion. Without cauſe for fear, and with a 
grateful and happy heart, our heroine ſet 
out with her friends upon the ſame road ſhe 
had about two months before ſo haſtily, 
fearfully, and anxiouſly travelled alone.— 
When they reached Malieveren, they found 
Lord and Lady Morville had already taken 
poſſeſhon of their houſe at Malton, but the 
reſt of the party that had been at Oakdale 
yet remained at the Caſtle. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER NXXIIL 


Arrtapy do my readers know the 
mutual attachment between Lady Auguſta 
Morville and William March, to which 
name, given at the font by Sir Robert, 
was now added that of Fitz-Harman 
Mackenzie, Lord St. Andrews. This 
attachment between his Lordſhip and 
Lady Auguſta, which commenced du- 
ring a viſit at Lady Wolverhampton's, 
had not, on Lady Auguſta's part, yielded 

to 
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to abſence ; nor had ſhe, notwithſtanding 
her endeavours, been able to baniſh the 
recollection of William March, whom ſhe 
knew and loved as moſt amiable. Her heart 
revolted at his idea in the depraved ſtate in 
which it was ſuppoſed he lived ; yet ſtill ſhe 
ſecretly cheriſhed the paſſion for an imagi- 
nary being, for the youth ſhe had allowed 
to gain her fondeſt affections; and the Wil- 
liam March ſhe had loved ſince ſhe firſt ſaw 
him at her aunt's, {till poſſeſſed her heart, 
divided from the man abandoned to vice, 
who claimed the title and eſtates of Mali- 
everen. If then ſtill he continued to poſſeſs 


the heart of Lady Auguſta, ſurrounded as 


ſhe was by admirers of rank, wealth, and 
accompliſhments, ſuppoſing their regard 
equal, it will not appear wonderful, that in 
the heart of the unfortunate ſon of Lord 
Trewarne ſhe yet reigned triumphant ; for, 
except the artful ſnares of Miſs Boyſville, 
who would gladly have ſeen the heart of her 
victim captivated by the charms of the beau- 


titul Mademoiſelle Durand, he had little 
tempt· 
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temptation to n from his allegiance.— 
It was the idea of Lady Auguſta which irra- 
diated the gloom of his priſon ; it was the 
love he felt for her, that by agitating his ſou! 
with various paſſions, kept the unfortunate 
Lord St. Andrews from finking into mental 
imbecility. Hope—fcar—jcalouſy affailed 
him by turns; now he dwelt on her perfec- 
tions, and as he thought of her nobleneſs of 
ſoul, her ſteady uniformity of character, he 
would fondly flatter himſelf, ſhould he ever 
regain his liberty, that his beloved Auguſta 
would {till liſten, as before, to his vows.— 
When William found himſelf again reſtored 
to freedom, and learned he was principally 
obliged to the noble father of Lady Auguſta 
for it, be felt the full weight of obligation 
—he felt his inferiority—the vaſt diſpropor- 
tion of ſituation between him and the object 
of his love, (which if poſſible was increaſed) 
and freely would have ſacrificed all further 
hopes, whatever it might have coſt him, 
if it would have promoted her happineſs, or 
had the Earl required it, who- had viſited 
France 
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France with very different intentions, having 
promiſed his daughter, that was William 
March found, and proved innocent of the 
alledged charges, he would ratify the choice 
ihe had made by his conſent. 


I noticed not the meeting at Calais be- 
tween this charming couple, as at that time 
it would have called off the attention from 
the heroine of my tale; nor ſhall I, at a 
period when ſo many weeks had ſince elapſed, 
attempt to deſcribe it. I ſhall likewiſe paſs 
over the triumphant joy that extended the 
heart of William, when at St. Mary's Oak 
the infamous M*Rae fully diſcloſed his birth; 
as the ſon of the Earl of Trewarne he would 
not diſgrace the alliance of the Earl of 
Knaſborough, who would gladly receive, as 
the huſband of his daughter, the heir of his 
beloved and highly eſteemed friend. 


Preferring what he deemed his duty, Lord 
St. Andrews attended his father into Scot- 
land, inſtead of following what his inclina- 
tions 


oo . 
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tions urged him to, accompanying Lady 
Auguſta to Malieveren, at which place, 
when he again arrived, he, appeared to have 
completely recovered the effects of his long 
impriſonment, by having regained his healtl: 
and ſtrength, as alſo had Mr. Bertram, now 
relicyed from his late anxiety. 
A 
The Earl of Knaſborough, with Mr. 
Meynel, urged that the nuptials of Lord St. 
Andrews and his ſiſter, with Lady Auguſta 
and Henry Bertram, ſhould take place at 
Malieveren, which the Earl of Trewarne 
objected to, till by having inveſtigated his 
affairs, he could know what fortune to ſet 
aſide tor Lady Alicia; and Sir Robert and 
Lady Bertram alſo wiſhed the marriage of 
their ſon deferred till he took the title of 
Lord Malieveren, which, ſo long «borne by 
his maternal anceſtors, was expected would 
be granted by his Majeſty immediately upon 
the meeting of Parliament. Under theſe 
reſolutions Alicia remained paſſive; for as 
ſhe found at Malieveren her days glide 
away 
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away fo ſerenely happy, ſhe feared whatever 
change took place might leflen, though it 
could not increaſe, her preſent happineſs: 


A circumſtance at this period reached the 
Earl of Trewarne, which was communicated 
by a letter from Mr. Eldridge, who, by dint 
of enquiry, had learned that Mr. Meynel 
(the father of Eliza, the lait Counteſs of 
Trewarne, our heroine's mother) had en- 
gaged on the fide of the Americans, and 
fallen in one of the firſt encounters. The 
mourning which was to be worn on this 
occaſion was highly unſuitable to wedding 
gaiety, and was a further cauſe of the nup- 
tials being poſtponed, although it was not to 
be ſuppoſed any deep or laſting grief could 
be felt for the death of a mar. whoſe miſcon- 
duct had been one principal cauſe of Eliza's 
and Lord Trewarne's misfortunes, as allo 
thoſe which ſo narrowly threatened the in- 
fancy of Alicia, Mr. Meynel's life had at 
no period afforded happineſs to his con- 
nexions; early indulged by his mother, 

whoſe 
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whoſe character well agreed with what Mil- 
dred Bertram ſaid of the family, the eaſineſs 
of whoſe tempers would rather ſubmit to 
impoſition, than make exertion, Mr. Mey- 
nel had gone from one exceſs to another. — 
Soon after the news reached Malieveren of 
his ſn's death, Mr. Mey nel was anxious to 
return home; Trewarne Houſe was ready 
for its Lord's reception, and thither the 
Bertrams with their gueſts went, after ſtay- 
ing on their road a few days with Mr. Mey- 
nel at Elmwood, who ſoon followed to Tre- 
warne. Pleading his advanced age as 
the cauſe of his earneſtneſs for the marriage 
of his great-granddaughter Alicia, upon 
whom he had ſettled his ample poſſeſſions at 
his deceaſe, Lord Trewarne's former ob- 
jection no longer exiſted ; and Mr. Bertram 
having received the long- expected title of 
Malieveren, Sir Robert and Lady Bertram 
were anxious for the nuptials of their ſon, 
which were now only poſtponed till the arri- 
val of Lord and Lady Morville from Malton 


Park, where her Ladyſhip had given an heir 


to 


- 
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to her Lord. Two days after they reached 
Trewarne Houſe, our heroine became Lady 
Malieveren, at which time Lady Auguſta 
Joined her hand to that of Lord St. Andrews, 
In theſe unions intereſt and equal circum- 
ſtances had, when little expected, ranged 
themſelves on the fide of Love ; for when the 
{on and daughter of Lord Trewarne engaged 
the hearts of Lady Auguſta Morville and 
Mr. Bertram, intereſt was not conſulted, 
and the diſparity of circumſtances were 


obvious; yet then, regarding the happineſs 


of that ſon, who had placed his affections 
on ſo amiable an object, Sir Robert and 
Lady Bertram gave a free conſent, and no 
ſooner did the Earl of Knaiborough learn 
his daughter had made choice of a lover 
ſo highly deſerving as William March, 
than he ſanctioned it by his approba- 
tion; when lo! Providence ſeemed to 
bleſs this purpoſed match, and the late de- 
ſerted orphans were found to draw their ex- 
iſtence from noble lineage, and were heirs to 
large fortuncs. 


The 
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The ancient and almoſt ruinous caſtle of 
Fitz-Harman in Glouceſterſhire was put 
into repair for the nominal reſidence of Lord 
and Lady Malieveren; Kilcraigie Caſtle, 
with the whole of the St. Andrews eſtates, 
were given by Lord Trewarne to his ſon 
upon his marriage, where, during a part of 
every ſummer, they intended to reſide. A 
ſmall but elegant houſe was purchaſed by 
the Earl of Knaſborough in the vicinity of 
Acornbank, and preſented to Lady Auguſta, 
in which neighbourhood Lord Trewarne had 
alſo a ſmall eſtate, which he gave to our 
heroine ; by thoſe means the families were 
much together, Trewarne Houſe and Ma- 
lieveren Caſtle having accommodation with 
eaſe for them when united. Mr. Kirby 
remained attached for life to the Earl of 
Trewarne. Mrs. Dalrymple, at the re- 
queſt of the worthy Mr. Meynel, took up 
her abode, with her two daughters, under 
his roof; he lived enjoying his faculties, 
and a tolerable portion of ſtrength, till 


he reached the age of eighty-five, long 
before 


\ 
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before which he had ſeen the fifth genzration 
of his deſcendants. 


At the cloſe of the American war Cantain 
Barlow quitted the ſervice, and fitted vp a 
houſe on the ſmall eſtate he purchaſed in 
Cumberland, where he however ſeldom re- 
ſided. At Mr. Meyne!'s death, who left 
Mrs. Dalrymple, as alto her children, lega- 
cies, that lady retired to a houſe built and 
furniſhed ſome time before by that good old 
man for her uſe, and ſoon after conſented 
to her friend's wiſhes, by becoming the wife 
of Captain Barlow. 


Lord and Lady Moryille, meeting at 
Calais with the Earl of Wolverhampton, he 
returned to England with them, and ſoon 
learning the difappointment of his hopes, 
again went to the Continent, where, aiter tra- 
velling for two years, he returned, and met at 
the houſe of Lord St. Andrews, in London, 
with Miſs Dalrymple, whote beauty and 
amiable qualities made ſuch an impreſſion 
on his Lordſhip's heart, as determined him 
VOL. iv. Q to 
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to offer with it his hand to the lovely girl, 
who ſorming no objection to his Lordlhip's 
ſuit, ſoon after became Counteſs of Wol- 
verhampton. 


The Marquis and Marchioneſs of Felton 
did not return to England as Duke and 
Duche's of Wakefield, till Alicia had been 
Lady Malieveren almoſt two years. The 
{ormer friendſhip with our heroine and her 
Lord was happiiy renewed, Lady Morville 
is now mother to a larze and promiſing 
family, amongſt whom ſhe is perfectly do- 
meſticated ; bis Lordſhip has a large portion 
of the Malton eſtate under his own culti- 
vation, which though perhaps not the moi! 
economical plan, yet has rendered the coun- 
try around a perfect garden, Lord Morville 
13 {full famous for his breed of horſes, but 
they are now of a more uſeful race than 
thoſe he kept when firſt known to our read- 
ers; and thus does his Lordſhip employ 
his mind, which is too active to allow his 
body to remain in a ſtate of laſſitude. Con- 
8 ſtantly 
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ſtantly is he, as befoie, engaged, but more 
uſefully, nor is her Ladyſhip without a 
will, as before, to excel; but it is now in 
the arrangement of her houſehold, and her 
chief vanity is in the opening beauty of her 
daughters. At preſent Sir Robert, (who 
has given up his feat in Parliament) with his 
Lady, ſeldom leave the Caſtle of Malieveren. 
The good Baronet reſolved, ſoon after he 
icarned the crimes which the concealed 
chambers at Oakdale Hall had been the 
ſcene of, to pull it down, as he wiſhed no 
memento ſhould remain; but her Ladyſhbip 
propoſed, as the hall was by no means 
ruinous, that the concealed apartments 
alone ſhould be demoliſhed, and that the 
houſe ſhould be turned into an hoſpital 
for a certain number of old men and women, 
decayed houſekeepers, for which endowment 
| the offered the ſavings of that part of her 
fortune which had been appropriated to ker 
own uſe. Sir Robert agreed, only inſiſted 
half the endowment ſhould be his. The 
Plan was immediately put into execution.— 
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The bodies cf the unfortunate Mr. and Mrs, 
Bertram, with that of Mildred, were pri- 
vately interred, after wi ich the conccaled 
apartments were pulled down, and the 
rubbiſh taken to fil up the vaults and 
entrance to the ſuhterranean paſſages; the 
curious piece of mechaniſm was removed 
trom Sir Philip's chamber, and its terrors 
vaniſhed, The hall is now the hoſpital of 
Oakdale, and the name of Bertram is revered 
in the fertile vale. 


My readers will perhaps wiſh to know, 
Whilſt our heroine and her brother are en- 
joying as unallayed happineſs as falls to the 
iot of mortality, what fate has attended the 

famous M*Rae and his principal abettors. 
iſs McRae abandoned herſelf to the prac- 
ce of conſtant intoxication when ſhe 
earned all her ſchemes were overthrown, and 
herielf and ſon expoſed to infamy; in this 
gate ſhe lived a ſhort time, and at length 
died in conſequence of a fall. —At this 
period the woman who had aſſiſted 


M Rae 
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M*Rae in concealing the ſon of Eord Tre 
warne (William March) now came forward \ 
with a full declaration. M Rae ftaid not 
long 1n Britain, after quitting St. Mary's 
Oak; having wrote to Lord Trewarne, 
| thanking him for his kindneſs to the late 
inhabitants of Kilcraigie, and ſaying he 
could not ſupport his ignominy where his 
crimes were fo publicly known, he requeſted 
his annuity might be payable to him on the 
Continent, To this the Earl objected not, 
and in the territories of the Venetians 
M Rae took up his abode for ſome time; 
he. then paſſed into Turkey, and became an 
inhabitant of Adrianople, where, had he not 
been deterred by the ceremonious ritual of 
Mahometaniſm, he had become a Muſſelman. 
In Turkey the news of the French revo- 
jution reached him, and he haſtened to a 
icene for which his talents fitted him for a 
performer. Under the reign of the ſangui- 
nary Roberſpierre, diſtinguiſhed by a 
French name, M*Rac cut no inconſiderable 


tigure; he outlived the fall of the tyrant, 
| and 
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A if I am not misinformed, is ill acting 
part upon the great theatre of that nation, 
with no ſmall degree of power and eclat. 


Far different was the fate of Dodds, 
oſe income depending on his alteration of 
conduct, became a conſtant attendant upon 
the Methodiſts, amongſt whom he has re- | 
ceived the ſaving grace, and is, accorcing to 
his own words, one of the elect— 
A PURE SOUL WITHOUT SIN. 
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